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Creative Librarianship 


By JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


President of the American Library Association, 1931-32 


EFORE entering on my main theme, 
I wish to say a few words about the 
American Library Association and upon 
the presidency thereof as the office appears 
after a term’s incumbency. 

Would that every critic, nay every mem- 
ber, of the Association might be privileged 
to serve as its president. Though a member 
of the organization continuously for nearly 
forty years, never until this past year have 
I comprehended the Association in all its 
aspects, in all its activities. Never before 
have I, nor should I otherwise have, read 
the Proceedings from cover to cover; the 
annual reports of its headquarters staff, 
its boards, and its committees from the 
first to the last page. To the president 
comes the opportunity of attending the 
meetings of its principal boards and com- 
mittees, of listening to their discussions, of 
understanding their problems, and of real- 
izing how much time, thought, and hard 
work each one is giving to the affairs of 
the Association. And, above all, never 
before did I spend a week at headquarters, 
sitting with each officer and studying the 
work of each department in turn, and but 
for this term of office never should I have 
had this enlightening experience. 

For until you do all these things at least 
once you cannot understand and appreciate 
as a whole the work the A. L. A. is doing 
or trying to do. 
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Therefore, since it is 





ed at the first general session of the Fifty- 
Annual Conference of the American Library 
sociation in New Orleans, April, 1932. 


probable that, besides the office force, only 
the president will do these things, I wish 
the doing of them, and especially the visit 
to headquarters, might be made part of the 
duty of each president, and I strongly 
recommend that an appropriation be made 
each year for the president to visit Chi- 
cago for a week when there is no meeting 
going on, but at a time when the staff is 
pursuing the even, though strenuous, tenor 
of its usual tasks. For as I conceive it, one 
of the most important functions of the 
president is to interpret the organization 
to its members. 

We are now so large that only a very 
small percentage of our 15,000 members 
can see and realize for themselves the 
magnitude, the variety, the importance of 
what goes on at headquarters; its far- 
reaching influence; the extent to which 
people of all sorts from college presidents 
to labor unionists turn to it for informa- 
tion and advice; the extent to which peo- 
ple, not only in North America but in 
South America, not only in Europe but in 
Asia and Africa and Oceanica as well, 
write to it for help in solving library 
problems, in setting up library service, or 
in selecting books for libraries—and if the 
president has not a realizing sense of all 
this, he cannot perform his mission of in- 
terpreting the working organization to the 
rank and file with enthusiasm and convic- 
tion. 

This work of interpreting the organiza- 
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tion to its members is, as I said, one of the 
most important functions pertaining to the 
office of the presidency. It is useless to 
expect people to read long reports or papers 
or Proceedings; you know, each one of 
you, that that is true of yourselves. Per- 
haps it is not invariably true for all reports, 
all papers, all Proceedings—indeed, one 
member told me that he never listened to 
a presidential address, but that he always 
read it—but we have each of us, I am 
sure, had the experience of saying to our- 
selves, “I am glad to get the Proceedings, 
and some day I am going to read it all 
through.” But does that day always ar- 
rive? I fear not. 

But while few of its members read all 
of the material, and some read very little 
of the material, issued by the organization, 
and not all of us who read comprehend 
the bearing of what we read and therefore 
sometimes get quite erroneous impressions, 
the president of the A. L. A. can command 
a respectful hearing, and words spoken 
with understanding and conviction will 
promote better understanding, and will 
bring the Association home to the mem- 
bers. Because the President was convinced 
that the Association needed to be explained 
and interpreted to its members, she has 
this year tried to accept every invitation 
to speak that has come her way and has 
talked quite simply and frankly about the 
A. L. A., its organization, its aims, and 
its accomplishments before state associa- 
tions, local clubs, staff meetings, and other 
gatherings. From the response she has 
met and the comments she has heard, she 
has been greatly encouraged and feels that 
the effort was well worth while. But the 
experience has also deepened her convic- 
tion that to many of its membership the 
national association is a far-off entity. 
Members fail to realize that the Associa- 
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tion is theirs; that it exists for the promo. 
tion of their interests, for the solution of 
their problems; that the officers are their 
representatives; that the members of the 
headquarters staff are their employees: 
that all are working to advance librarian. 
ship; and that whatever advances libra 
rianship benefits each library and every 
librarian. 

The word “librarianship” brings me to 
the main subject of this discourse which | 
have called “Creative Librarianship,” 
However widely opinions differ as to just 
how this thing we call librarianship should 
be classed, as a profession, a craft, a serv- 
ice, an art, or a science, we are all agreed 
that it is essentially that calling which 
collects and organizes books and other 
printed matter for the use and benefit of 
mankind and which brings together the 
reader and the printed word in a vital 
relationship. Librarians may have other 
relations to books, but those other rela- 
tions are side-lines, incidental to, not essen- 
tial parts of, librarianship. 


AUTHORSHIP Not Our BUSINESS 


Perhaps you remember a paper that was 
read at a library meeting in the south 
two or three years ago and subsequently 
published, reproaching librarianship for 
not having contributed to the development 
of a great imaginative literature and citing 
the late Frances Newman as the only 
author of originality and creative power 
that librarianship has produced. That 
would be a reproach indeed if authorship 
were our business, but I submit that it 
not, and the series of “Library Authors’ 
the Library Journal has been running this 
past year or two, perhaps by way of 
answer to that critic, convinces me not 
at all. Librarianship did not produce 
Frances Newman any more than pharmacy 
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did Keats or medicine Brett Young. Of 
course some librarians have written books 
—a book may happen to anyone in the 
course of a lifetime—but the writing of 
books is no part of a librarian’s job. It is 
doubtful if he is a better librarian for 
having written one except as anything 
that enlarges our experience tends to make 
us better librarians, and he may be a less 
effective one if his book distracts him from 
the efficient performance of his real task. 
In any case, it is simply irrelevant. 

Nor is it essential that a librarian be a 
bibliographer, though some great bibliog- 
raphers have also been librarians and some 
librarians have also been bibliographical 
scholars. But while librarians must know 
bibliography, and organized librarianship 
must produce bibliographies to meet its 
needs and must be skilled in their use, a 
librarian may function with entire success 
without having himself ever compiled a 
bibliography or written a treatise upon the 
subject. 


RESEARCH Not EssENTIAL 


Similarly what is called productive 
scholarship, that research that contributes 
some modicum to the store of knowledge, 
is not necessarily part of a librarian’s job. 
He must be familiar with the methods and 
materials of research that he may aid it, 
but the actual carrying on of research it- 
self, except in the case of the specialist, is 
no essential part of librarianship. 

In all this talk of librarian authors, in 
the attempt to remove from our calling 
the stigma of failing to produce poets, 
novelists, historians, productive scholars, 
research specialists, let us not lose sight 
of the real essence of our job, which is to 
know books and to understand the book 
needs of people. It is up to us, collectively 
at least, to know books of all sorts; to 


know book values; to be familiar with the 
literature of all important subjects (so that 
we know not only what books are of per- 
manent value, but also which have been 
superseded, and which are superficial or 
misleading) ; to know the different kinds 
of books contained in different classes and 
the different points of view they present; 
and to know source materials, the raw 
stuff of books, and that for the widest 
possible range of subjects. We have coped 
with this part of our job with fair success. 

Attention has been concentrated on the 
book for the past thirty years; principles 
of book selection have been worked out 
and codified; courses in book selection 
based on these principles are taught in all 
our institutions for library training ; scores 
of tools for the evaluation and aids for the 
selection of books have been compiled; 
our resources in serial literature, in special 
collections of all sorts, have been enumer- 
ated and appraised. We have also given 
much attention during the latter part of 
the same period to the personnel of the 
profession, those by whom our libraries 
are collected, organized, and administered. 
We have investigated and accredited our 
training agencies, have formulated schemes 
of service, have set up systems of certifica- 
tion, all looking to the improvement of 
the service rendered by our libraries. 


Must Know More aspoutT READERS 


And now we are beginning to realize 
that a knowledge of books and tools is not 
enough, but that in order to select books 
and to use them wisely we must know 
more about people than we do—not only 
people collectively or in groups, but as 
individuals. We must know about the 
reading tastes, capacities, needs, and habits 
of individual readers on all levels of the 
social structure. 


——————————— 
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That this is a move in the right direc- 
tion, that the world expects of us a knowl- 
edge of reading tastes and interests, is 
shown by the chapter on “The Library as 
Market” in O. H. Cheney’s Economic 
survey of the book industry. In order to 
find out the value of libraries to the trade 
the question was asked of public libraries, 
“What have you found the most effective 
method of studying the reading habits of 
your community?” Replies from 200 li- 
braries indicate that 40 used personal con- 
tact, 35 studied circulation figures, 31 
studied requests, 31 reported observation 
through books borrowed, 5 followed study 
club programs, and 4 reported contact with 
local organizations, while 67 admitted that 
they do not study reading habits at all. 
Cheney’s comment, “How many of these 
methods could be accurately designated as 
a study of reading habits and reading in- 
terests, how many are adequate as a sound 
basis for serving the whole community ?” 
is perhaps deservedly ironic and should 
serve to arouse us to a realization that the 
time has come for us to develop an organ- 
ized body of information about the human 
needs we exist to direct and to meet. 

This does not mean of course that the 
67 libraries who reported no specific study 
of reading habits, or the others whose 
methods seemed to Cheney so inadequate, 
have not adapted their choice of books to 
the needs of their public empirically with 
some fair measure of success, just as there 
were well selected, well balanced collec- 
tions of books before the principles of book 
selection were formulated and taught in 
library schools. And up to very recent 
times no one, not even psychologists, has 
known much about reading interests; in- 
deed, one eminent psychologist assured an 
inquiring readers’ adviser that if she came 
back in twenty years he might be able to 
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answer her questions. So it is hardly q 
reproach to us that we do not know more 
than we do, for we have only just reached 
the point where we are in a position to 
study this aspect of our problem. 


READING Tastes BEING StTuptEp 


It is only since the new emphasis on 
adult education, during the last decade, 
with the consequent appointment of read- 
ers’ advisers and the establishment of a 
readers’ advisory service, that libraries 
have been able to make systematic investi- 
gation into and to record the reading 
tastes, interests, and habits of individual 
readers. When readers’ advisers have had 
more time to collect and study these 
records, to compare their experiences, as 
they are doing, they will be able to work 
out conclusions founded on a considerable 
body of data. Then we shall have a basis 
for the formulation of effective methods 
of adapting book selection to reading 
habits. Some of the best brains of the pro- 
fession are now at work on this problem. 
Psychologists and students of pedagogy are 
also investigating in this field, and we can 
doubtless use some of their findings, pos- 
sibly adapt some of their techniques; but 
the problem is our problem, and to be of 
use to us the data, the methods, and the 
conclusions should be our own. 

With the whole range of book knowl- 
edge and reading interests as our field, we 
have creative possibilities before us vast 
enough to employ zll our intelligence and 
all our energies for lifetimes to come. Why 
not recognize this and set up our own 
standards instead of adopting those of 
other professions ? 

College libraries may find themselves s0 
tied to prevailing academic standards that 
they must perforce adopt them, but, instead 
of urging assistants in public libraries t0 
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spend their all too scanty leisure accumu- 
lating credits by taking college courses that 
have no direct bearing upon their work 
as librarians—courses that will not make 
them better able to select books, to advise 
readers, to assist scholars—why should we 
not urge them to read more and to study 
the reading of others? Why should we 
not study the reading habits of our own 
assistants; have them report from time to 
time on the books they have read and on 
their experiences in recommending these 
hooks to others; give them opportunity to 
read the more important of the recent 
books; have staff libraries, as some are now 
doing, or staff copies of the stimulating, 
horizon-widening books that will help 
them keep abreast of the times and that 
will enable them in turn to stimulate and 
guide the reading public to the selection 
of worth while books? 


GRowTH IN WorkK 


We may make our educational require- 
ments for entrance into library work as 
high as is needed, but why should not 
advancement depend, not on the acquire- 
ment of higher degrees, but upon the qual- 
ity and quantity of reading done, upon 
increased book knowledge, upon the value 
of reference or readers’ advisory service 
rendered, upon the successful administra- 
tion of a branch or department—in a 
word, upon growth in librarianship based 
on standards appropriate to librarianship, 
not upon the obtaining of degrees which 
are based upon academic or pedagogic 
standards ? 

Let us realize also that work in a library 
is educative in itself. Given a good back- 
ground, a basic technical training, a taste 
for reading, an inquiring mind, and an 
interest in people, the qualities that make 


for successful work with readers—as 


knowledge of books, imagination, sym- 
pathy, and understanding of human nature 
and human needs—can better be developed 
by work in the circulation or reference 
department or children’s room of a good 
library under the stimulus of a broad- 
minded, inspiring chief than by study in 
college classrooms; and, furthermore, it is 
true that the acquisition of a higher degree 
is no evidence of the possession of these 
qualities. We should also realize that this 
work of fitting the book to the reader— 
child, youth, or adult—is truly creative, 
though the results are not concrete and 
cannot be appraised by the canons of art 
or measured by the instruments of science. 

Let us not make the mistake that the 
educational world has been criticized for 
making, that of judging and rewarding 
teachers in secondary schools or colleges, 
not by their teaching, but by their degrees 
and by their contributions to so-called pro- 
ductive scholarship, with the result that 
the teachers’ best energies are too fre- 
quently expended not in the classrooms 
but on their own studies, while the stu- 
dents who should look to them for stimu- 
lus and for inspiration too often leave 
school or college unsatisfied. 


Mr. Lecuer CITep 


A librarian has the opportunity, not 
only of knowing books, selecting them 
wisely, and using them productively, but 
of creating within the library an atmos- 
phere favorable to the finest and best use 
of the collection, of developing an organ- 
ization of staff members capable of inter- 
preting and adapting the library to its 
public. If you think that that is not a 
creative job of the highest order, remem- 
ber what the late Henry E. Legler did 
with the Chicago Public Library by 
breathing into it his own spirit of enlight- 
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ened and devoted service. Mr. Legler was 
only incidentally an author or a bibliog- 
rapher, but he was one who loved books 
and his fellow men, and he re-created a 
library that became a living force in the 
community. 


Must ReEcoGnize SociAL TRENDS 


Not only can librarians create a library, 
make opportunities for intensive as well 
as extensive book service, inspire a staff to 
render the best possible book service by 
knowing books and understanding people, 
but also they must have a comprehensive 
view of social trends and movements, that 
they may ally themselves and their libra- 
ries with all the constructive forces in the 
community that are helping to build a 
better world than the one in which we 
live. 

Those engineers and economists who 
have vision, who see paths out of our pres- 
ent difficulties, seem agreed that this is no 
mere cyclical depression, but the end of an 
epoch—the era of production—and that 
prosperity, even our civilization itself, de- 
pends on ways being found to bring about 
a wider and more equable distribution of 
purchasing power among all the people. 
They seem also to agree that among the 
methods to reach this end are the breaking 
up of the huge, unwieldy, inhuman com- 
binations into lesser units, not concen- 
trated in large cities, but scattered over the 
country in smaller communities, where liv- 
ing conditions are better and rent and 
food cheaper; and the wider distribution 
of employment by means of far shorter 
hours of labor. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to a 
library audience what these two factors— 
the development of smaller industrial cen- 
ters throughout the country and greatly 
increased leisure—mean to the libraries of 
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the country in the way of enlarged oppor. 
tunities for usefulness. Much has been 
said, during the past six months, of the 
libraries’ part in providing thinking Amer. 
icans with the best and most timely litera- 
ture on economic and social subjects, and 
much has been done by librarians in codp- 
eration with other book agencies to put 
this material into the hands of the read- 
ing public. Much has also been said of 
the need for educating the public to a 
realization of the social value of the library 
both as a purveyor of ideas and as an ele- 
ment in keeping up morale, and something 
has been done to bring before the budget- 
makers this aspect of the situation. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


There is another angle from which | 
wish to consider our part in the remaking 
of the common life. A very suggestive 
book, The twilight of the American mind, 
appeared just before the end of the late 
jazz age and deserved far more attention 
than it received. In it Professor Walter 
Pitkin pointed out that we were educating 
for the higher executive positions in indus- 
trial life a vastly greater number of young 
people than industry with its tendency 
toward consolidation of organization is 
going to require or be able to place. We 
are also educating more lawyers, more 
doctors, and now it seems more librarians 
than we need or than there are places for 
in the several professions. What is to be- 
come of these young people? How are they 
to get the satisfaction that comes from 
the exercise of their trained minds, their 
constructive abilities? For unless these are 
employed the ensuing discontent will ex 
press itself in social revolt, in destructive 
rather than in constructive activities. They 
will probably have to seek employment 
along the lower levels of industrial life, 
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but when it is possible to make a living by 
working a few hours a day, even at a 
mechanical task, contentment may be 
achieved if there be opportunity for crea- 
tive life during one’s leisure hours. 


OUTLETS FOR YOUTH 


Outlets must be provided for the ener- 
gies of our educated youth, opportunities 
for creative activity in every community, 
a change of emphasis, perhaps of direction, 
so that ideals upheld shall be those of an 
inner development; so that success shall 
not mean the accumulation of money, but 
the attainment of the good life, in which 
each man and woman has the leisure and 
the opportunity for the development of his 
innate tastes and aptitudes. There should 
be more chance everywhere not only to 
hear but to take part in the production of 
good music, with choruses and orchestras 
in every community. There should be 
more participation in the production of 
plays and pageants, more folk dancing, 
and more widely diffused skill in the use 
of the pencil and brush. There should 
be more activity in the crafts, so that in 
each community beautiful pottery, or rugs, 
or hand-woven fabrics may be produced ; 
and more knowledge of natural science, so 
that gardens may be cultivated, experi- 
ments undertaken in horticulture or 
breeding, studies made of birds, plants, or 
soils. Each member of a family should 
be interested in raising or producing 
something that would contribute to the 
beauty, the comfort, or the interest of the 
home and the enrichment of his own life. 
Fortunately there are already organized 
forces at work to stimulate and encourage 
activities along many of these lines. 


In the forwarding of these manifold in- 
terests the library can and must play a 
most important part; it may be a center 
from which shall radiate not only infor- 
mation but quickening impulses, dynamic 
forces, spiritual influences. An example 
of this was brought to my attention re- 
cently. A few years ago there came to a 
rather drab little manufacturing town a 
librarian who was a flower lover. She 
planted flowers in the front yard of the 
library and in the back. When a club 
leader came to ask advice on a program 
for the season, she suggested gardens and 
bought and borrowed a collection of allur- 
ing garden books for the use of the club 
members. The next spring there was vig- 
orous planting in many neglected yards. 
A little later a garden club was started, 
prizes were offered, and within three years 
the whole aspect of that shabby little town 
was changed and an absorbing interest 
broug!.t into the common life. 

Such opportunities lie all around us. 
Many of you are now taking part actively 
in the development of such local interests. 
One library is leading in the little theater 
movement, another is lending framed pic- 
tures as well as books, another is conduct- 
ing discussion clubs. Recently at the 
Boston Public Library there was an exhi- 
bition of beautiful pottery made by the 
members of a club started at one of the 
branches. We must, each of us, open our 
eyes to the needs of the times. Let us have 
vision and conceive of our work not only 
as one of detail or techniques, of research, 
or of academic standing, but creatively as 
one of the greatest potential forces mak- 
ing for a more interesting as well as a 
more equably ordered world. 


DP KKE 
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Toward Economic Recovery 


By LOUISE B. KRAUSE 
Librarian, H. M. Byllesby and Company, Chicago 


O MATTER how we may char- 
acterize the world of the present, we must 
admit that its major problems are eco- 
nomic. The problems which are very much 
in the forefront at present are those of 
money and banking; capital and labor; 
wages and employment; production and 
consumption; international relations as to 
trade, debts, and disarmaments; and the 
relation of our own federal government 
to private business enterprises. We might 
continue to name many other subjects to 
prove that our “changing world” is an 
economic structure confronted with vital 
economic problems. 

Not only the economic world and its 
problems have been changing year after 
year, but those of us who have lived 
through a quarter of a century in library 
service know that public libraries have 
been changing also. We have seen in the 
enlarging work and purposes of public 
libraries the more practical aspects of the 
use of books coming to the forefront; 
technology departments have been insti- 
tuted and library service in applied science 
and industry has come to be considered as 
a legitimate part of the public library 
program. Library service to business and 
its financial problems has also become a 
part of the enlarging program of public 
libraries. 

At this period of stress in our national 


Presented to the Business Libraries Section at the 
Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association in New Orleans, April, 1932. 
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life, it seems to be timely for the Business 
Libraries Section of the American Li- 
brary Association to call attention to the 
fact that it should be the purpose and the 
plan of every public library to make its 
contribution to the solution of our na- 
tional problems, and that this contribution 
should not be a side issue. 

Someone may challenge me at this point 
and say that never in the activities of the 
American Library Association or of public 
libraries individually has so much atten- 
tion been given to economic problems and 
conditions as in 1931 and 1932. I agree 
thoroughly with this statement. The Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association, 
the Booklist, and our other library periodi- 
cals during the last year have stressed the 
selection and use of books that would con- 
tribute “to the understanding and solu- 
tion of the problems of the current 
depression.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, I am frank 
to say that I do not believe that libraries 
as a whole waked up to the seriousness of 
the economic crisis which has been con- 
fronting them since October, 1929, until 
the house was well on fire and they were 
getting uncomfortably burned, because all 
of these articles were printed about a year 
and a half after the beginning of the de- 
pression. 

A few of our large public libraries are 
noted for their constant and outstanding 
service to business and its economic prob- 
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lems at all times, but public libraries as 
a whole have not in the past been giving 
special attention to economic problems. 
They do not stand alone in neglecting such 
yital subjects; they have distinguished 
company. In proof of this, I refer to an 
article in the New York Times of October 
26, 1931. This article commented upon 
the findings of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a foundation which was organized 
to administer a capital of $2,500,000 pro- 
vided by Edward A. Filene of Boston. 
The report by this Twentieth Century 
Fund reveals that medicine, public health, 
and general education receive far more 
contributions from foundations than any 
other fields. The report comments as 
follows : 


“SURPRISING LACK OF ATTENTION” 


The economic field (business, industry and 
finance) shows a surprising lack of attention 
from American foundations made more 
dramatic this year by the general recognition 
of the need of economic improvement 
through scientific research and statesmanlike 
action. Only fifteen foundations showed an 
interest in this field. 


So, we find that not only libraries but 
also philanthropic foundations have not in 
the past found the subject of practical 
economics very interesting. I say “in the 
past” advisedly for at the present time our 
libraries are in danger of getting excited 
and running to the other extreme in the 
emphasis they place on this subject. 

It is certainly a worthy effort for our 
public libraries to do what they can to help 
our citizens find solutions for the prob- 
lems which have come upon us in the last 
two and a half years. But would it not 
have been a more helpful service, if, during 
the past six or seven years since the previ- 
ous depression in 1922, public libraries had 


been so wide-awake as to make a contribu- 
tion toward destroying the roots of the 
evils from which we are now suffering? 

Frankly, I am not at all sure that, when 
we get back again to a normal economic 
life in this country, we shall not go right 
back again to our old habits and think of 
the present experiences as just a disagree- 
able interruption to what we consider the 
real work of the public library in serving 
the high ideals of the spirit. 

I should like to discuss very briefly the 
subject of economic problems in relation 
to libraries under three pleas: 


A plea for books on economic backgrounds. 
A plea for truth in appraising current 
economic books. 


A plea for the study of economic problems 
by librarians. 


A PLEA For BACKGROUND Books 


In studying economic problems or in 
making selections of economic books, the 
first consideration must be fundamental 
economic backgrounds, not the selection of 
the most recent popular books on the latest 
and newest economic theories that may 
confront us, but of basic works on eco- 
nomic problems; for example, such a book 
as Gide and Rist’s History of economic 
doctrines. If we read this volume we find 
that many of our present economic theo- 
ries are not new theories at all! 

There is tremendous meaning in a 
remark of the late Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, who said at a dinner of the 
American Historical Association that he 
had turned to the serious study of history 
because he had come to the conclusion that 
no legislator can properly perform his 
functions without a considerable knowl- 
edge of the economic and legislative ex- 
periments of the past. 
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Basis oF SANE OPTIMISM 


A comparison of attitudes during the 
present economic depression affords an ex- 
cellent example of what a knowledge of 
the past may do for one. Many people have 
been in the depths of pessimism; they have 
almost doubted whether we should ever 
get out of this slough of despond, but there 
have been others more hopeful, more 
courageous, because they have more knowl- 
edge of the past. The more they know of 
earlier depressions the more sure they are 
that this one will pass. Our public li- 
braries have it in their power to help create 
a sane optimism on the existing situation 
by pushing into circulation Noyes’s Forty 
years of American finance, 1908-1925, and 
other high grade books of a similar char- 
acter. 


It seems to me wise for our public li- 
braries to promote a study of fundamental 
American economic principles. If we have 
not enough simple books on the principles 
of American government and democracy, 
this is an opportunity for the A. L. A., 
with its adult education movement, to 
have such books prepared. 


We have been flooded recently with 
books and articles, yes, even a primer, on 
Russia’s way of doing things, both pros 
and cons, and it would seem sometimes as 
if the emphasis were on the pros. Some 
economic lessons may perhaps be learned 
from the experiments taking place in Rus- 
sia at this time, but no thinking American 
can for one moment believe that the prob- 
lems of our own country, difficult as they 
are at this time, can be satisfactorily solved 
by such radical economic programs. 

We have this problem confronting us 
also: our reading public is to a large ex- 
tent taking the only knowledge that it 
has of economics from what it reads day 
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by day in the newspapers, and we know 
that our newspapers for the most part are 
concerned with stressing the new and the 
sensational in matters of politics and goy- 
ernment rather than endeavoring to find 
and clarify the truth. To form our eco- 
nomic opinions today solely from all that 
we read in the newspapers is certainly to 
land ourselves in a hopeless jumble of 
thinking from which we cannot work our 
Way out. 

In making a plea for economic back- 
grounds and for some of the old standard 
works on economic problems, I should 
like to emphasize the fact that new books 
and new theories are not necessarily the 
truest and the best. As a nation, we are 
prone to want change and to seek new 
things and we forget that sometimes 
change does not mean progress and that 
new things are not necessarily better than 
the old. We should not be carried off 
our book-buying feet by purchasing every 
new, clever writer who amuses or who 
entertains, but whose doctrines, if we 
think deep enough and hard and straight 
enough, we shall find are false. Do not 
misunderstand me. I believe our libraries 
should be non-partisan and should give the 
best books on each side of debated subjects, 
but this does not mean that we should fill 
our libraries with a lot of untrue junk. 


A PLEA FoR TRUE APPRAISALS 

For some time I have been giving 
thought to the recommended titles and the 
descriptive notes of books on economic 
subjects which have appeared in library 
lists and bulletins, and I have been sur- 
prised at the superficiality of these ap- 
praisals, and sometimes at the incorrect 
statements made in them. I believe we 


had best not appraise books at all unless 
we can do it with some degree of correct: 
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ness which only comes from a thorough 
knowledge of the subject in general and a 
careful reading of the individual book in 
particular. It would seem better simply 
to mention books by title and say nothing 
at all about them rather than to give mis- 
leading notes. In studying library notes 
on economic books, I have found that many 
of these notes have been taken almost word 
for word from the publishers’ announce- 
ments, which, as we know, are bound to 
be favorable and often biased. Who has 
ever seen a publisher’s announcement 
which said, ‘““This book is written by a 
radical who has distorted the real facts 
in order to prove his point”? But in re- 
gard to some new economic books, that’s 
the truth in a nutshell! 

Don’t let your references be misleading. 
Bibliographical lists of economic sources 
of information should be annotated as to 
exactly what they cover and from what 
point of view they are written, i.e., social- 
ist or otherwise, in order to be a useful 
guide. 

I was impressed not long ago by the 
comment of an old experienced bookseller 
who is also an economist who said, “My 
experience has been that many books in 
libraries are there because of advertising 
of one kind or another, chiefly because the 
author or the publisher is well known.” 
We must take into consideration that 
sometimes the best books on a subject are 
not written by the best known authors. 


Two NorewortuHy Books 


I have in mind two books which illus- 
trate my point. One is Lightner’s History 
of business depressions, published in 1922 
by an obscure publishing house and now 
obtainable from the Lightner Publishing 
Corporation, 2810 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 


nationally known economist, says this is 
one of the best books in its field. The other 
is a book published by a well known pub- 
lishing house, but by an almost unknown 
author. This book is In defense of tomor- 
row, by Robert Douglas Bowden. It is a 
fine answer to the popular books which 
chant the evils of the machine age and is 
worthy of a place in any economic collec- 
tion. It is a book noteworthy enough to 
have taken the John G. Agar prize for the 
best book on the soul of America in a con- 
test sponsored by the National Arts Club. 


A PLEA FoR Economic STupY 


It seems to me in conclusion that em- 
phasis should be placed upon the necessity 
of librarians themselves becoming more 
familiar with economic conditions and 
what they involve and better informed 
on the fundamental backgrounds of the 
economic field. I think this point should 
probably be emphasized rather than that 
our libraries should acquire some good eco- 
nomic books and endeavor to get the public 
to read them. We need to educate our- 
selves on the subject of basic economic 
conditions in order to meet changing eco- 
nomic problems, not only as they affect 
the public but also as they affect the finan- 
cial prosperity of our communities and 
their support of our libraries. 

Now, I realize that this may sound like 
an abstract statement without very much 
practical meaning behind it, and so I will 
try to make one or two practical applica- 
tions. 

There is one current economic problem 
that every public library in the United 
States is bound to face. It is the subject 
of taxation. It is not merely the old-time 
problem of the revenues of our public li- 
braries in relation to local taxation, but 
it is a great nation-wide problem beginning 
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at Washington and reaching down into 
every economic activity of the country of 
which our local library problem is only a 
part. We cannot separate our local prob- 
lems from national problems in regard to 
taxation. 

It is my opinion that one of the reasons 
for our economic depression has been an 
unwarranted extravagance on the part of 
the buying public, and most people now 
realize that a change of policy in the direc- 
tion of wise economies must be effected by 
everyone from the individual up to the 
federal government. 


Future Buyinc Po ticigs 


Now, what about our libraries? Have 
not some of them been buying books in 
order to satisfy the public demand and keep 
the library popular—books which the li- 
brarians would not have bought except by 
forced necessity of the situation? Is there 
any reason why the public library should 
ever go back again to indulge in the ex- 
travagance of buying all kinds of ephem- 
eral books that by the following year are 
almost useless? In the demand to keep up 
with all the new books, are we not simply 
contributing to the unnecessary extrava- 
gance of the times, especially as some books 
are published as money-making proposi- 
tions and not as real contributions, written 
by authorities, for which there exists a 
need ? 

Please do not misunderstand me. We 
have needed many of the new books, but— 
to look at book-buying programs as a 
whole—do we need a lot of the cheap, 
superficial discussions of what is the mat- 
ter with our country? If our librarians 
feel that they have wanted for some time 
to reform the book-buying habits which 
have been forced upon them by the de- 
mands of the public, this is an excellent 
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time to do it, when the public is going to 
be subjected to more taxation and js cry- 
ing for municipal and government econ- 
omy. The people are now in a mood to 
listen to talk of retrenchment, and we can 
undoubtedly save our money to purchase 
permanently worth while books to build 
up our libraries. Frankly, I believe that 
if we look at this economic depression 
rightly, it is going to be a wholesome, 
purifying process for libraries as well as 
for individuals, in enabling us to see clearly 
what really is necessary, permanent, and 
worth while. 

Maybe we shall find also that we have 
built up too elaborate machinery to serve 
the public. Every large organization that 
has been going top-speed often uncon- 
sciously develops unnecessary activities and 
has no time to stop and analyze the situa- 
tion. Let us ask ourselves how much of 
what we are doing is of permanent value 
in quality and not merely in quantity. 


A PractTicAL Economic SERVICE 


Another illustration of the way in which 
librarians may be of practical economic 
service: I believe there is no one class of 
our citizens as familiar with the publica- 
tions of the United States Government as 
are librarians. There is a newspaper in 
Chicago that has started a very lively 
campaign this past year against govern- 
ment documents, believing that there is 
great waste of money in their printing and 
distribution. 

Now, those of us who use documents in- 
timately know that there are very valuable 
documents published by the government 
and that the information they contain is 
not available in any other publications. 
Our librarians can render a real service by 
taking a stand on what documents are 
most, and what are least, valuable. 
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I have discussed this subject not because 
| know any more about economic condi- 
tions than do other librarians; in fact, I 
realize how little 1 know, and that the 
only object of this paper is to provoke 
thought. But I do want to say that I 
think librarians should read, study, and 
think for the great purpose of helping 
our communities to read the best and 
soundest literature available on the eco- 
nomic problems which are confronting our 


American life. It is only wise and sane 
economic thought that will solve our prob- 
lems. The call comes to us as a duty to 
understand the economic foundations upon 
which this material world is based if we 
are to create for ourselves, our libraries, 
and future generations a sane, adjusted 
economic environment in which the life 
of the spirit and all that pertains to it 
shall have an opportunity to live and 
flourish. 


Book Problems without Books 


By RALPH MUNN 


Director of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


N DISCUSSING the need for econo- 
mies we may start with the assumption 
that libraries will feel the pinch of hard 
times for several years, regardless of any 
improvement in business conditions. This 
belief is based upon the fact that most of 
our cities have been on a spending spree 
ever since the war. Most of them are 
burdened with an excessively high bonded 
debt, high assessed valuations, and a tax 
rate which is as high as the traffic will 
bear. The county in which I live spends 
62 cents of every tax dollar for the pay- 
ment of bonded debt, leaving only 38 
cents for current expenses. ‘Taxpayers 
have recently become aroused in most 
cities and many of our municipal govern- 
ments are due for a general deflating and 
housecleaning. During this period libra- 
ties are likely to suffer severely. 

Facing several years of comparative or 
actual poverty, we may wish to discover 
some means of retrenchment other than 
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the simple expedient of slashing the book 
fund. 

It is a well established principle of li- 
brary budget making to keep the expenses 
for building maintenance, equipment, and 
supplies as low as is consistent with good 
management, and to spend as high a per- 
centage as possible for books and librarians, 
particularly librarians who work directly 
with the public. 

This principle assumes even greater im- 
portance during a time of stress. Books 
and librarians to deal with the public are 
our real stock in trade. Every other ex- 
penditure is a form of overhead, and li- 
braries—like commercial enterprises— 
should strive for a low overhead. 


PossIBLE ECONOMIES 


In searching for economies, we may first 
consider the technical efficiency of our li- 
braries. It is time to rid ourselves of some 
of the dead timber of professional tradi- 
tion. No matter what his own conviction 
may be, I believe that a librarian might 
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have difficulty in convincing a disinterested 
group of experts that: 


1. The library should bolster up local 
bookstores by accepting nominal discounts 
when jobbers are offering twice as much. 

2. That elaborate methods of accession- 
ing are necessary. In most instances, I should 
call any form of an accession book an 
extravagance. 

3. That the average library has any obli- 
gation to accession, catalog, bind, and shelve 
much of the relatively unimportant material 
which we now keep so religiously. 

4. That sets of periodicals must be kept 
up to date because they were once thought 
essential. 

5. That many of the statistics we now 
keep are really essential. 

6. That an annual inventory is in all cases 
necessary. 

7. That certain old and perhaps influen- 
tial employees who have become entrenched 
in wasteful methods cannot be disturbed. 

8. That office workers, clerks, and other 
non-professional workers should have more 
than two weeks’ vacation. 

9g. That we should not pass on to the pub- 
lic some of the work, as is done in the Detroit 
charging system. 


Each of you can add endlessly to this 
list. 

Business-like methods in every phase of 
administration should prevail. Nothing 
should be allowed to stand simply because 
it is the established custom. Every method 
should be made to prove itself. 


How SHALL Book FuNp Be SPENT? 


Let us assume now that we have cut 
our overhead to the lowest possible per- 
centage with the resulting high percentage 
for books. How are we to spend that book 
fund? 

The decision which should perhaps come 
first involves the relative weight which we 
are to give to books for cultural and in- 
formational purposes and to those whose 





chief value is recreational. Since this deci- 
sion involves a question of policy, many 
librarians will wish to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the trustees. 

Pittsburgh has decided in favor of the 
cultural and informational books. The 
April issue of 4 mong our books announces 
the reduction in our funds and carries the 
following statement to the public: 


The Library purchases two kinds of books, 
In the first group are those needed for in- 
formational and cultural purposes. It em- 
braces much of the non-fiction, including 
reference and technical books, and the best 
of the fiction. Most of the books in this 
group are used year after year, and their 


absence leaves a permanent gap in the collec- 
tion. 


The other group includes the less dis- 
tinguished novels—those which fall short of 
being real literature. Embraced in this group 
are many of the detective and mystery stories, 
“westerns,” and other types of the lighter 
fiction whose chief value is recreational. 
While they serve a good and legitimate pur- 


pose, they have relatively little permanent 
value. 


There would seem little doubt that the 


greatest reduction should be made in this 
latter class of books. 


FicTION PURCHASES 


During 1929 we bought over 400 new 
fiction titles. In 1931 this number was 
reduced to 299 and this year we are em- 
ploying higher standards of selection which 
will limit the new fiction to less than 100 
titles. 

If Pittsburgh can survive when reduced 
to 100 new novels, it may be that the 
smaller community 
further. 

We are not unmindful that we have 
an obligation to furnish some recreational 
reading, particularly in these times when 
the library is besieged by the unemployed. 
We are depending upon the present stock 
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and upon replacements in reprint editions 
to serve this need. 

We next come to the necessity of care- 
ful selection, and perhaps the smaller li- 
braries have always had to be as careful 
as the larger ones are now becoming. Again 
speaking for Pittsburgh, we are buying 
much less from publishers’ announcements 
and waiting for reviews. This slows down 
the service, but when every book must 
fill a real need speed must be sacrificed. 
We are also studying the existing collec- 
tion more carefully. A new history of 
modern Egypt may be better than any- 
thing previously published. In 1929 it 
would have been purchased for that reason 
alone. Today we study the shelves first, 
and if it seems that we already have enough 
to satisfy the normal demand, the book is 
put upon the “desirable” list to await more 
prosperous times. 

There are certain other basic principles 
involved in reducing a book budget. I 
must apologize for citing Pittsburgh con- 
tinuously, but I can speak more intelli- 
gently of our own decisions. I cite these 
decisions only as examples and suggestions. 

We decided, for example, that we would 
reduce as little as possible the number of 
non-fiction titles secured, and would make 
our saving by purchasing fewer copies of 
each title. This decision is questionable, 
because it results in giving less immediate 
satisfaction to the public. More people 
would be served at once by purchasing one 
more copy of Trotsky’s Russia than by 
buying the history of modern Egypt. A 
year or two from now, however, the addi- 
tional copy of Trotsky would simply clut- 
ter the shelves, while the absence of the 
history of Egypt might leave a permanent 
gap. So we are looking to the future, 
endeavoring to avoid gaps which will prove 
permanently embarrassing. 





We have made practically no reduc- 
tion in the funds of the reference depart- 
ments. If a further cut is made next year 
and these departments must suffer, their 
continuations and periodical sets will be 
the last items which we discontinue. 

In general replacements we find savings 
possible through a more careful study of 
the continued need of the book. Even 
though it has not been entirely superseded 
by a later title, perhaps we can do without 
it. In a few fields we are making a sys- 
tematic re-evaluation of books for replace- 


ment; in general, we consider each title as 
it arises. 


ON Ly REPRINTs OF SOME TITLES 


In fiction replacements we have taken 
a step which I fully recommend. We have 
compiled a list of twenty-four popular 
authors, and have decided that we will 
replace their books only when they are 
available in a reprint edition. The list 
includes Harold Bindloss, William Mc- 
Leod Raine, Sabatini, Margaret Pedler, 
Mrs. Lutz, both Porters, J. S. Fletcher, 
Oppenheim, and others of this type. The 
decision is based upon the idea that the 
books of these authors represent simply so 
many “detectives,” “mysteries,” “adven- 
tures,” “westerns,” and “loves,” and the 
belief that no particular title is really 
essential. 

The same principle is applied to some 
of the better novels. If they are not avail- 
able in a dollar edition they are not re- 
placed. 


PURCHASING DELAYED 


As an experiment we are also delaying 
the purchase ot new books by the twenty- 
four authors mentioned above until they 
become available in reprints. We have 
difficulty in convincing the devotee of S. S. 
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Van Dine, for example, that he can wait 
a year for the newest detective thriller 
but so far, at least, we have stuck to our 
guns. 

We do relatively little buying at second- 
hand. If we were closer to New York 
City, Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston we 
should attempt to do more. We watch 
remainder catalogs, but find relatively lit- 
tle of value in them. Our largest pur- 
chases from remainder houses are added 
copies of the more expensive books for 
branch use. Frequently, the book is first 
added to the central library only, and in 
a considerable number of cases we are able 
to secure added copies more cheaply. 

Whenever funds become low we are 
more likely to think of codperation among 
libraries. In a large system we buy more 
for the branch pool collection, from which 
the more expensive and less popular books 
are lent to individual branches for periods 
of three months. Perhaps small neighbor- 
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ing cities could devise plans for a division 
of purchases and an interchange of books, 
I recognize the obvious difficulties of such 
an arrangement. However, with many 
state libraries unable to give their usual 
loan service, and with many large public 
libraries forced to scrutinize more care- 
fully the requests for inter-library loans, 
such an agreement would seem well worth 
the effort. 

In summary, I would suggest that our 
first problem is to attack our overhead 
costs, so that the largest possible amount 
will be left for books. Next, we must de- 
termine whether each type of book service 
is to bear the same percentage of reduc- 
tion, or whether certain classes—perhaps 
reference, technical, general non-fiction, or 
children’s—are to be favored at the ex- 
pense of other classes. There then remains 
the problem of making the most intelligent 
selection and purchasing when and where 
our dollars will bring the greatest return. 


DP KEKE 


1932 Summer Sessions 


Eicury-stx institutions in thirty-six 
states and the District of Columbia had, 
up to April 19, reported to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the Amer- 
ican Library Association plans for summer 
courses in library science in 1932. The 
majority of them are elementary courses 
for the teacher-librarian, and several more 
are offered for the benefit of librarians in 
public library positions in a particular 
state. 

Summer sessions credited toward the 
completion of the professional curriculum 
are offered by the accredited library schools 
at the following institutions: University 
of Illinois, Simmons College, University 
of Michigan, New York State Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Syracuse 
University, Western Reserve University, 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Directors of these library schools should 
be consulted for entrance requirements, 
purpose and content of the curriculum, 
etc. 


The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship would remind prospective students 
that summer sessions, with the exception 
of those given by accredited library schools 
as the equivalent, or credited toward the 
completion, of a full professional curricu- 
lum, cannot be considered as substitutes 
for a regular library school curriculum. It 
advises those interested in advancing in 
library work to complete a full year of 
professional training. 
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A Trustee’s View of the Tax Situation 


By M. F. GALLAGHER 


Chairman, A. L. A. Trustees Section, 1932-33 


IBRARY revenue is a part of the 
larger problem of public finance. No man 
today can overstate the gravity of that 
problem. The very life of essential agencies 
of the government is at stake. 

... you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby 

I live. 

Inevitably, drastic curtailments are 
coming in public expenditures. Every de- 
partment, agency, and activity of govern- 
ment, every item of the municipal budget, 
will be scrutinized, pared down, cut to the 
very limit of minimum needs. In this proc- 
ess what will happen to these cherished 
institutions, supported by taxes, which are 
under our care and protection—public li- 
braries? Lo that question we trustees 
must provide the answer. It is our re- 
sponsibility, our duty, which we cannot 
escape and which we must accept with in- 
telligence and courage. 

Other departments of government—fire 
protection, police, public schools, streets, 
social welfare—will have their friends and 
advocates, men and women of influence 
and power, working valiantly to keep them 
going in their full efficiency. Public libra- 
ries, completely non-political in character, 
must have the devoted, enthusiastic aid 
and work of the trustees who know the 
libraries’ fiscal needs and the value and 





Remarks made at a recent meeting of library trus- 
tees of the Chicago district, called to discuss present 
Problems of library finance. 


importance of libraries in the community. 

There are many persuasive facts which 
we can urge on behalf of these institutions 
for which we are responsible. In the first 
place, public libraries have in no way con- 
tributed to the present sad plight of pub- 
lic finances. They have always operated 
with strict economy and honesty within 
their legal limited income. They have 
created none of the huge debts or deficits 


by which many of our cities are now 
burdened. 


It is also manifestly true that public li- 
brary tax revenues have been kept down to 
actual needs at all times in the past. No 
extravagant appropriations of public 
money have ever been made in their be- 
half. The tax rate for libraries has always 
been small. In Illinois it has never been 
increased to the point which we have urged 
and which we felt was necessary if these 
institutions were properly and adequately 
to function. Recently, after the House 
voted us 1.5 mills on each dollar of assessed 
value, as the maximum permissive rate, 
the governor and leaders in the Senate 
intervened and reduced the rate to 1.2 
mills. That is the present rate and it 
should not be reduced. Any movement 
in or out of the legislature for a reduction 
in that tax rate, now producing revenues no 
more than sufficient for public library 
needs, should in my judgment be vigor- 
ously resisted. 
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The responsibility of public libraries to 
furnish service to the people has never been 
greater. Business depression, with result- 
ing unemployment, has increased the de- 
mands on library service. People crowd 
into free libraries as never before. The 
circulation of books increases. This depres- 
sion is psychological as well as economic. 
The message of books was never more 
needed, not only for enlightenment and 
strengthening of the mind but for spirit- 
ual sustenance and inspiration, to awaken 
faith and courage, the will to live and 
achieve. 

A great thinker has recently written: 


It is well to remember when conditions 
are bad, men are without work and children 
short of food, that the malady from which 
society is suffering is plain ignorance. But 
not ignorance of facts of the statistical kind, 
of which, as Sir J. Stamp tells us, we have 
multitudes, a plethora; rather a lack of such 
knowledge of the imponderables as will en- 
able us to interpret these facts. 


During the war we heard a great deal 


about essential and non-essential indus- 
There are no doubt essential and 


non-essential 


tries. 
functions of government. 
That library service is of the very essence 
of governmental responsibility has always 
been recognized in America. 

In the Ordinance of 1787, for the gov- 
ernment of the United States northwest 
of the Ohio River, it is declared: 


Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 


The public library, a means of educa- 
tion, a great free beneficial humanitarian 
agency, is, and will be, an essential service 
in the reconstruction of social welfare; 
today under this depression it is more than 
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ever essential and of paramount impor- 
tance. This truth must be realized by all 
officials of government as a basic fact in 
framing their programs of taxation and in 
the allocation of public revenues. This js 
the problem and the task of library trys. 
tees ; it is their primary duty and responsi- 
bility. 
SINAN 


Norwegian Books Listed 


Tue Subcommittee on Scandinavian 
Books of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born compiled the 
list of ““Recent Norwegian Books Recom- 
mended for Libraries” which appeared in 
the American-Scandinavian Review for 
March. Rudolph H. Gijelsness, chief of 
the Preparation Division, Public Library, 
New York City, is chairman of the sub- 
committee. 








From ‘“‘Waterless Mountain” 


Copyright by Longmans, | 
Green and Company 


THE PACK RAT PEERED DOWN 
FROM THE LEDGE 


————— 














The Newbery Medal Award 1 


; By EMMA LEE é 
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Chairman of the Section for Library Work with Children, 1931-32 
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HE John Newbery medal for 1931 To librarians generally and to chil- ql 

was awarded to Mrs. Laura Adams _ dren’s librarians in particular, this story 4 

Armer, author of Waterless Mountain, at of Younger Brother, of his development ij 

: the meeting of the Section for Library from childhood to young manhood and % 


' Work with Children, held in New _his training for the religious office of medi- 
‘ Orleans, April 27. Already honored as_ cine man, is well known. Testimony as 





4 winner of the Longmans, Green and Com- to the acclaim with which it has been H 
“ pany Juvenile Fiction Contest in 1930, received has come from many parts of the id 
of this story of a little Navaho boy now country to the chairman of the Section for i 
d attains the signal recognition of being con- Library Work with Children. «' 
4 sidered by the Newbery committee the The book admirably fulfils the require- % 
most distinguished contribution to Amer- ments for receiving the Newbery medal, Ff 

ican literature for children published dur- stipulated by the donor, Frederic G. f 

3 | ing the last year. Melcher, in that it is “a creative piece of & 
| Waterless Mountain is Mrs. Armer’s work, original in conception, fine in work- J 
first book. It springs from an extensive manship, artistically true.” Certainly the bf 

| and sympathetic knowledge of the Nava- presentation of the Indian as gentle and % 
hos among whom the author has worked, _ beauty-loving, filling his life with poetic i 

| not with her pen but with her brush, for ceremony, is a wise characterization to set My 

a number of years. Mrs. Armer’s paint- before our children to whom “Indian” t 
ings of these Indian shepherds of northern _ has been for so long a term synonymous i 

| Arizona first won her recognition. Later, with bloody wars, cruelty, and savagery. e 
so completely did she gain the confidence That it is a true characterization Oliver q 

| of her Indian friends that they permitted La Farge, who has seen with the same eyes, i 

| her to copy the sacred sand paintings testifies, but the strongest testimony is the 4 
which, as part of their religious ceremo- convincing reality of the author’s own 
nies, were erased at the conclusion of each __ portrayal. p 

| | ceremony and preserved only in the mem- Into the pattern of the story Mrs. Ar- i 
ory and trained hands of the medicine mer brings a delightful variety of material, * 

| men. Copies of about one hundred of these weaving it all closely and strongly in her i 
sand paintings have now been made by _ graceful yet simple style. Here is humor; q 
=| Mrs. Armer for the new Rockefeller who that has owned a Ford has not | 
pany | Museum at Santa Fé. The design for chuckled over the efficacy of juniper juice? if 
| | one of them, ““The Whirling Logs,” forms Here is tragedy, at Beautiful beneath the | 
_) the end-papers for Waterless Mountain. cottonwoods; here is beauty, poetry, and a 4 
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mystic sense of “‘the song that the whole 
world is singing;” here are ancient Indian 
legends of the First Man and First 
Woman, Coyote, Sun-Bearer, and the 
Turquoise Woman; here are descriptions 
of Navaho ceremonies, told with just 
enough detail to make them vivid; here 
is the daily life of this Indian tribe through 
the round of the seasons; here are charac- 
ters that live: Younger Brother, wise 
Uncle, Big Man, the trader, and the 
lovely young wife of Elder Brother. 

Such of material gives the 
book a wide and inexhaustible appeal. 
Young children will like Waterless 
Mountain for its story; the little Navaho 


variety 


boy’s experiences are many and interesting. 
Child lovers of adventure will like the 
excitement of the westward journey, the 
discovery of the long-lost Yay masks. 
Young dreamers, lovers of beauty, will 
enjoy the Indian legends, the ceremonies, 
and the songs, and Younger Brother him- 
self, whom they will understand. It is a 
book to which a child may return again 
and again, taking from it more and more 
of its poetry and mysticism. It is a book 
to grow on, but not one to be outgrown. 

The story takes its title from a long, 
in that Indian 
country that impressed Mrs. Armer. “We 
Navahos call it ‘Waterless Mountain,’ ” 


mesa-crowned mountain 


says Uncle, ‘‘because on its top and on all 
its sides there is not one spring but no one 
knows what may be in its heart. There 
are six directions, east, north, south, and 
west, above, and below. Below is the deep 
heart of things.”” Mrs. Armer has revealed 
to us the Navaho’s beautiful interpreta- 
tion of ‘“‘the deep heart of things.’ 

The Newbery medal is awarded for lit- 
erary merit. The fine format given this 
story by its publishers is an added satis- 
faction to 


’ 


its readers. The grave and 
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gentle beauty of the illustrations by Mr. 
and Mrs. Armer, some of them infused 
with a mystic quality, the end-papers 
already mentioned, the Indian-brown 
binding—all make a perfect harmony. 

This is the eleventh award of the New 
bery medal. Books which have been pre- 
viously honored are: Story of mankind, 
by Hendrik W. Van Loon, 1921; V oyages 
of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting, 1922; 
The dark frigate, by Charles B. Hawes, 
1923; Tales from silver lands, by Charles 
J. Finger, 1924; Shen of the sea, by 
Arthur B. Chrisman, 1925; Smoky, the 
cowhorse, by Will James, 1926; Gay- 
Neck, by Dhan G. Mukerji, 1927; The 
trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. Kelly, 
1928; Hitty, her first hundred years, by 
Rachel L. Field, 1929; and The cat who 
went to heaven, by Elizabeth J. Coats- 
worth, 1930. 








From “Waterless Mountain” Copyright by Longmans, 


Green and Company 


THE SUN BEARER AND THE 
TURQUOISE WOMAN 
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Council Approves Retirement Plan 


HE negotiation of a contract for an- 
nuities and pensions for members of the 
American Library Association was ap- 
proved by the Council of the Association 
at its meeting in New Orleans, April 25. 
The contract will be awarded by the 
A. L. A. Executive Board, subject to 
the advice of the Association’s attorney. 
The retirement plan was presented to the 
Council, on behalf of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, by 
Harold F. Brigham, committee chair- 
man. 

The plan, to be underwritten by one 
insurance company, will enable any library 
to provide retiring annuities for its em- 
ployees on a contributory basis (library 
and librarians sharing the cost) and any 
librarian to obtain through his library a 
retiring annuity on an employee-pay-all 
basis. Adequate protection after retire- 
ment is the goal for which the committee 
is working. The contributory contract 
will be the ultimate objective. 

Three insurance companies have pre- 
pared plans for approval: the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, and the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa. The selection of one 
company is still to be made, but prompt 
action is expected, as it is anticipated that 
the plan will be in operation within the 
next six months. 

A brief but critical discussion of the 


plan will be printed in the conference Pro- 
ceedings, 
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RETIREMENT PLAN 
Eligibility 

Participation in the plan will be open 
to any person engaged in library work 
who is a member of the Association and 
whose library will agree either to pay a 
fixed share of the premium or to deduct 
from pay roll and transmit the employee’s 
contribution. Each institution will make 
its own eligibility rules within broad lim- 
itations. No individual will be eligible 
until he has been in library work or em- 
ployed by the institution for a specified 
number of years. In libraries adopting 
the contributory scheme all future eligi- 
ble employees will be required to partici- 
pate. 


Retirement Age 


The normal retirement age will be 
sixty-five, but retirement at other ages will 
be permitted. 


Contributions 


The normal contribution of the indi- 
vidual will probably be 5 per cent of sal- 
ary, and the normal contribution by the 
library on the contributory basis will prob- 
ably be 4 per cent of salary. Additional 
contributions will be permitted. 


Retiring Annuities 
Retiring annuities will be guaranteed 
in accordance with a fixed scale and will 
depend on age, sex, and amount of con- 
tributions. Dividends will be used to in- 
crease annuities. 
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Optional Retirement Benefits 


The annuity will normally be paid in 
monthly instalments from the time of re- 
tirement until death and will be based on 
payments, made by or for the employee, 
plus interest and dividend accumulations. 
Variations from this agreement will be 
permitted under certain conditions, to pro- 
vide for dependent or other designated 
beneficiary. 


Transfer 


If an employee transfers from one li- 
brary to another, he receives the full bene- 
fits resulting from contributions made by 
or for him. 


Withdrawal from Library Service 


If an employee withdraws from library 
service, he will not lose any of his own 
contributions, except for a small surrender 
charge applicable only during the earliest 
years of participation. After the first few 
years the employer’s contributions in his 
behalf will be available in increasing pro- 
portion in the form of paid up annuities. 


Withdrawal from Plan 


Any employee may withdraw from the 
employee-pay-all plan at any time, retain- 
ing the benefit of his contributions. If an 
institution withdraws from the contribu- 
tory plan, its contributions are vested in 
the employee. An institution may at any 
time transfer from one plan to another. 


Death Benefit 


In case of death before retirement the 
contributions of the employee will be re- 
turned to the beneficiary. Several options 
will be available covering death benefit 
after retirement. In no case can an em- 
ployee and his heirs fail to receive the 
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total amount which the employee has con- 
tributed. 


Past Service 


The plan is to include suggestions of 
several ways in which libraries may make 
provision for past service of present em- 
ployees. All these suggestions, however, 
will be purely optional with the library, 
It is to be noted that the adoption of the 
plan ends the accumulating obligation for 
past service, even if it may not provide 
adequate compensation for the oldest mem- 
bers of the staff, because of the financial 
limitations of some libraries. 


Required Membership 


The plan may go into effect when a 
few hundred employees have agreed to 
participate on the terms specified. It is 
not necessary that any of these be on the 
contributory basis at first. 


Guarantee of Rates 


The beginning scale of group annuity 
rates will be guaranteed for five years and 
the insurance company will give one year’s 
notice of any changes. 


Contract 


The contract will be between the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the insurance 
company and will specify the procedure 
for transactions involving the company, 
the A. L. A., institutions, and individuals. 
Individual certificates will be issued to all 
participating employees; also annual state- 
ments of annuities provided to date. 

Members who signed the report were: 
C. M. Cartwright, Ethel Cleland, Donald 
B. Gilchrist, John Edward Goodwin, 
John Boynton Kaiser, Ella R. McDowell, 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Lester M. Minkel, 
Louise Prouty, and Mr. Brigham. 
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Advisory Service to College Libraries 


HE establishment of an information 
and advisory service for college libraries 
at A. L. A. Headquarters was recom- 
mended to the Council of the American 
Library Association at its meeting in New 
Orleans, April 25, and the recommenda- 
tion received Council approval. 

Charles Harvey Brown, librarian of 
lowa State College, presented the recom- 
mendation in a report from the College 
Library Advisory Board, of which Donald 
B. Gilchrist is chairman. The approved 
report which follows was signed by Wil- 
liam Warner Bishop, Fanny Borden, Mr. 
Brown, Julian S. Fowler, and Mr. Gil- 
christ. 

“The College Library Advisory Board 
appointed by the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association has been 
charged with drawing up a program for 
the service of American college library in- 
terests through such agencies as it may 
deem potentially useful to that end. 

“The tentative program on the basis of 
which this board was created has been 
referred to it for such revision as may be 
judged necessary. 

“The board recommends that for the 
better service of American college libraries 
by the American Library Association an 
informational and advisory service for col- 
lege libraries be established at the Chicago 
headquarters of the A. L. A. under the 
direction of a full-time secretary and such 
staff as may be necessary and possible. This 
service staff should interest itself in: 

“1. Buildings 

“2. Staff 
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. Books and collections 
. Instruction in the use of the library 
5. Student reading 

“6. Bibliographical aids to research 

“7. College administration 

“8. Finance 

“In the use of the word ‘college’ in this 
report, a general term is intended. The 
interests and duties of the board should 
not be limited to institutions giving un- 
dergraduate work exclusively, but should 
include all institutions giving either un- 
dergraduate work, graduate work, or both. 

“The duties of this office would include: 

“1. Collecting and studying at head- 
quarters material relating to college li- 
brary building and, in particular, building 
plans, specifications, costs, and other data 
useful in the preparation of building pro- 
grams. 

“2. Collecting and studying data relat- 
ing to college library administrative prob- 
lems, particularly budgets, salaries, book 
funds, and their relation to other college 
expenses. 

“3. Collecting and studying data on 
essential and useful books for college li- 
braries and on the relation of the book 
collections and the library administration 
to teaching and teaching methods. 

“4. Serving, through interviews and the 
use of these collections and studies, visitors 
seeking information relative to college 
library matters, particularly college presi- 
dents, trustees, faculty committees, profes- 
sors, architects, and librarians. 

“5. Visiting, on request, college libra- 
ries which seek suggestions for the im- 


“? 
“4 


“ 
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provement of their 


service. 


organization and 


“6. Maintaining a college library news 
information service through codperation 
with existing library publications (e.g., 
Library Journal, the Library Quarterly, 
Bulletin of the American Library Associ- 
ation, and College and Reference Library 
Yearbook). 

“7. Publishing or republishing such 
lists, bibliographies, and studies as may be 
essential to the purposes of the board. 

“8. Establishing with learned societies 
and educational associations such relations 
as may serve to promote the mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of the effective 
relationships between college libraries and 
college educational programs. 

“For this purpose the board recom- 
mends: that a full-time secretary on col- 
lege library affairs be added to the staff 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, with: 

“1, Adequate stenographic and clerical 
help to assist in carrying out the activities 
outlined above and others which may from 
time to time be undertaken with the ap- 
proval of the College Library Advisory 
Board and the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association. 

“9, An allowance for traveling ex- 
penses, essential inspections, consultations, 
and attendance at important meetings. 

“3. A fund for printing. 

“4. Contingent fund to provide office 
equipment, postage, and general supplies.” 


SECTION INDORSEMENT 

The recommendation that a full-time 
secretary on college library affairs be added 
to the staff at A. L. A. Headquarters was 
unanimously and enthusiastically indorsed 
at a business meeting of the A. L. A. Col- 
lege and Reference Section 
Orleans. 


in New 
In proposing the resolution of 
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indorsement, Charles Harvey Brown said 
he hoped that any member of the section 
would feel free to recommend candidates 
for the position. 

FAV 
Books for National Parks 


Tue A. L. A. Committee on Libra- 
ries in National Parks would like to ask 
the codperation of members and friends 
of the Association in its efforts to assist 
the National Park Service in building up 
the library collections in the various 
national parks. The educational work of 
the National Park Service has been 
expanding so rapidly that government 
appropriations are entirely inadequate for 
the library needs. 

If any library has duplicate copies of 
books on natural history subjects, espe- 
cially geology, zoology, ornithology, or 
botany, or on the local history of the region 
in which any national park is located, the 
committee would like to carry on negotia- 
tions for an exchange arrangement by 
which one or more of the national park 
libraries could acquire such books. Scien: 
tific publications of universities or learned 
societies would be welcome material in 
such an exchange arrangement. 

Librarians who are in a position to help 
are asked to communicate with the chair- 
man, C. Edward Graves, librarian, Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College, Arcata, 
California. 


PFI 
Reading List on Tariffs 
Books, pamphlets, and magazine 


articles on the subject of tariffs are listed 
and briefly described in the April Book- 
list (pp. 329-31) by Mary E. Eastwood 
and Anne Sumner Jenks, both of the Book 
Information Section of the State Library, 
Albany, New York. 
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Department for Work with Children 
and Schools Recommended 


HE establishment of a department at 
A. L. A. Headquarters which will deal 
with children and adolescents both in and 
out of school, was recommended to the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion at its meeting, April 30, and the rec- 
ommendation was approved. 

Eleanor M. Witmer presented the pro- 
posal, in a report prepared by a committee 
of which Grace Delphine Rose is chair- 
man. Members signing the report in- 
cluded: Miss Rose, Anne Carroll Moore, 
Mary S. Wilkinson, Mabel Williams, 
and Miss Witmer. 


The chief reasons for handling jointly 
the two phases of library work with chil- 
dren and adolescents are, in the opinion of 
the committee, that both serve readers of 
the same age groups, problems of book 
selection are closely related, and the cost 
of financing two separate departments is 
avoided. 


Trying to analyze the functions of the 
proposed department at headquarters, its 
possibilities for usefulness, and the need 
for active codperation with the School 
Libraries Section and the Section for 
Library Work with Children, the com- 
mittee has made the following recom- 
mendations : 


That a Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren in Public Libraries and Schools, of six 


members, be appointed by the Executive 
Board. 
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That this board represent the various 
groups in the field actively concerned with 
library work with children and youth in 
public libraries and school libraries. (It is 
desirable that various points of view and 
types of experience be represented to insure 
a progressive program. Representatives of 
younger members of the profession might 
well be included.) 

That the first board of six members be 
composed of: 

Two librarians in active work with chil- 
dren and adolescents in public libraries. 

Two librarians engaged in school work, 
one of whom has had experience in secondary 
schools. 

One library administrator recognized for 
his or her progressive work with children 
or adolescents. 

One recognized leader in the educational 
field who has shown marked interest in the 
study of reading problems. 

It is desirable that one member of this 
board represent the library needs of boys 
and girls in rural areas. 

That members serve for three years, two 
members to change each year. 

That this board be authorized to propose 
to the Executive Board a name or names of 
members of the A. L. A. whose experience 
qualifies them for the position, at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, of executive secretary in the 
field of library work with children and ado- 
lescents, both in and out of school. 

That the function of the board be to rec- 
ommend policies, to decide what fields should 
be entered, and how they might be developed. 
It should have the power to call in for con- 
sultation specialists in these and in related 
fields who may not be members of the 
American Library Association. 
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Special Members Honored at Luncheon 


HERE is overproduction in all lines 
except those of culture; the library offers 
the solution to this problem, but libraries 
need the aid of industry to solve it,” 
Angus S. Macdonald, president of Snead 
and Company, told 125 guests at the 
luncheon meeting to honor A. L. A. sus- 
taining members in Louisiana, held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, April 26, 
under the auspices of the Special Mem- 
bership Committee. 

“Every dollar spent for library service 
is doubled in value as it not only provides 
wages within and without the library, but 
the opportunity as well for the wholesome 
use of free time. If a fraction of the 
effort which industry spends getting busi- 
ness away from the other fellow were 
devoted to the increase of culture and 
practical aspirations through the develop- 
ment of libraries and similar educational 
tools, the returns would be surprising,” 
Mr. Macdonald said further. 

Alvin P. Howard, secretary-treasurer 
of the Howard Memorial Library of New 
Orleans, said he first became interested in 
libraries because he “inherited one,” but 
later the importance and value of such 
institutions were impressed upon him in 
his work as a trustee in helping to meet 
library problems. 

“The Citizen’s Threefold Responsi- 
bility” was discussed by Glenn Holloway, 
chairman of the Trustees Section. He 
spoke of the citizen’s privilege in helping 
the local library, described the establish- 
ment and operation of a Louisiana par- 
ish library with the codperation of the 
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A. L. A., and expressed gratitude to the 
national organization because of its great 
service to all libraries. The recent effort to 
complete the endowment fund, Mr. Hollo- 
way declared, had not only made new 
friends for the Association, but had shown 
the A. L. A. how many friends it already 
had. , 

Dr. James Monroe Smith, president of 
Louisiana State University, who was to 
have spoken, was prevented from attend- 
ing by pending legislation which 
would affect his institution. President 
Josephine Rathbone _ extended 
the Association, and 
George Burwell Utley, chairman of the 
Special Membership Committee, presided. 

The guests included thirty-two gover- 
nors’ delegates from thirteen states; New 
Orleans residents interested in libraries; 


tax 


Adams 


greetings from 


trustee delegates; sustaining and contrib- 
uting members; and members of the 
Special Membership Committee. 

Guests of honor included Lieutenant 
Colonel J. M. Mitchell, secretary of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust; Dr. 
Albert Bledsoe Dinwiddie, president of 
Tulane University, and Mrs. Dinwiddie; 
Reverend John W. Hynes, president of 
Mrs. Lois White 
representing the Shreve 
Memorial Library, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Mrs. Carl S. Bauman, representing the 
Library Association; Robert 
James Usher, librarian of the Howard 
Memorial Library, and Mrs. Usher; and 
John Dupre, representing the New 
Orleans Public Library. 


Loyola University ; 
Henderson, 


Louisiana 
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From a New Orleans Diary 


LTHOUGH many familiar faces 
were missing at New Orleans, nearly 
1,300 delegates registered during the 
A. L. A. conference. While one regretted 
the absence of members of such long stand- 
ing as Miss Eastman and Mr. Jennings 
and wished that more librarians from all 
sections of the country might have en- 
joyed New Orleans spring loveliness, there 
was welcome opportunity to see more of 
the people who were present and less 
crowding for space in jammed assemblies 
than is common to A. L. A. conferences 
in these days of large membership. 

Addresses given at general sessions will 
be printed in full in the Proceedings, with 
the exception of the President’s address, 
which appears in this Bulletin. A score 
of section and round table addresses will 
be printed in later Bulletins, in addition 
to Council news and two papers appearing 
Members of the Executive 
Board, the Editorial Committee, and the 
Publicity Committee have assisted the 
Editor in selecting papers of wide interest 
for publication. Several addresses will be 
printed in the Library Journal and the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


in this issue. 


Mr. EmBreEe’s ADDRESS 


Edwin R. Embree received a rising vote 
of thanks after speaking on “Libraries and 
the Southern Renaissance,” at the second 
general session. He said, in part: 

“In the ancient days the southern man- 
sions at least had some rather fine col- 
lections of books. After Appomattox, 
reading went under an eclipse in the south 
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at least as great as that of business and 
progress generally. Today the south stands 
far below the rest of the nation in its 
library facilities and its reading habits. 

“In literacy, the mere ability to read 
and write, twelve states of the old south, 
according to the 1930 census, are among 
the fourteen at the very bottom of the list, 
the southwestern states of Arizona and 
New Mexico being the only competitors 
for this unenviable place. It is customary 
to blame the illiteracy record—and many 
other ills of the south—upon the Negro. 
But this claim will not stand up. Figures 
for whites alone still leave the south far 
below all other sections. 

“The World Almanac for 1931 has 
tables showing the number of volumes in 
public, society, and school libraries for each 
100 of the population. Again the south 
has a strangle hold on the bottom of the 
list. The southern states which occupy 
the five lowest places have only one-fourth 
as many books per capita as the very 
modest average of the country as a whole 
and only one-sixth as many as the rural 
and far from wealthy states of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

“These No 
southerner or friend of the south should 
fail to face these stern facts squarely. The 
need cries out for a renaissance in the 
south of literacy as well as literature. 
The most encouraging answers so far are 
the resurgent public school movement, a 
few universities struggling toward real 
eminence, and the library movement which 
is active today in both cities and rural dis- 


are dismal showings. 
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tricts. “These are among the finest signs 
of the times, for the south, if it can 
reéstablish itself, has gifts for the nation. 

“Tn the south as elsewhere the modern 
library is taking its place as an instrumen- 
tality for transmitting and generating the 
creative force of ideas.” 


REGIONAL DRAMA DISCUSSED 


“Making a Regional Drama” was the 
subject of Frederick H. Koch’s address, 
which followed Mr. Embree’s. (Koch, 
by the way, in this instance rhymes with 
Scotch. ) 

“With the formation of the Carolina 
Playmakers at the University of North 
Carolina fourteen years ago, a new era 
was begun,” Mr. Koch declared. “Before 
that time, Barrett Clark tells us, the entire 
state was stricken from the mailing list 
of Samuel French, as a state ‘dead’ in its 
dramatic interests, so dead, in fact, as 
not to warrant the postage necessary for 
the mailing of play catalogs. Now we 
have acting everywhere in North Carolina 
and a state-wide Carolina Dramatic Asso- 
ciation, as well as an annual drama festival 
which brings people from all over the 
state to the theater in Chapel Hill. 

“Four volumes of Carolina folk-plays, 
written by sixteen different students (be- 
sides the plays of Paul Green) have been 
published. More than ten thousand copies 
have been sold, and the plays have been 
read and produced all over the United 
States 

“Besides the production of their Caro- 
lina plays at Chapel Hill, the playmakers 
have made twenty-eight tours, traveling in 





and even as far away as Honolulu. 


their own show bus with three sets of their 
own home-made scenery atop, portable 
lighting equipment, costumes, and stage 
properties. They have played all over 
North Carolina, in crossroads villages in 
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the mountains and in neighborhoods by the 
sea, in school auditoriums, old-time opera 
houses, and outlived town halls. 

“In 1927 one of our student play- 
wrights, Paul Green, was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for his epic tragedy of the 
negro, In Abraham’s bosom, and the 
highest recognition that can come to a 
playwright in America came to our own 
playmakers. And today, since the begin- 
nings of the Carolina Playmakers in the 
quiet village of Chapel Hill, three other 
native North Carolinians, in New York, 
have followed the home trail and have 
made important contributions to American 
folk drama on Broadway—Lula Vollmer, 
with Sun-up ; Hatcher Hughes, with Hell- 
bent fer heaven; and Ann P. Bridgers, 
with Coquette.” 


Lieut. Cot. MITCHELL SPEAKS 


A challenge to American libraries was 
presented by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Malcolm Mitchell in his address, at the 
third general session, on “The Library 
Movement in Great Britain.” 

“During the past eighteen months we 
have been studying with the keenest in- 
terest three experiments in coOperation on 
a regional scale even wider than that of 
county areas and bringing into associa- 
tion not only the libraries of counties and 
small towns, but the libraries of great 
cities, universities, and learned bodies,” he 
said. 

“The first of these schemes has com- 
pleted its first year. The second is doing so 
simultaneously with your conference. A 
third is a little younger but equally vigor- 
ous. . . . The pioneer scheme, known as 
the Northern Regional Library Bureau, is 
based on the library of the Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Society, an old 
institution which has maintained an honor- 
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able tradition of service antedating that of 
the Public Libraries acts. The city li- 
braries of Newcastle, Gateshead, Sunder- 
land, Carlisle, and many others, the four 
county authorities, the libraries of the two 
colleges of the University of Durham, and 
practically all the important group of 
learned institutions which exist in New- 
castle, are all partners in a scheme which 
includes a rapidly growing Union Catalog 
and provides for the freest possible inter- 
lending of non-fiction books. The figures 
for the first year show how much this has 
meant, not only to the weaker of the par- 
ticipating libraries, but also as a relief to 
the National Central Library... . 

“This institution, formerly known as the 
Central Library for Students, with head- 
quarters in London, Dunfermline, and 
Dublin, was inaugurated some fifteen 
years ago with the specific and highly laud- 
able object of providing a central store of 
books for students and adult classes. By 
a development which is wholly natural, it 
has become a central lending reserve, not 
supplying individuals directly, but acting 
as a store for local libraries of every 
kind... . 

“T do not wish to make undue claims for 
this national codperative service which I 
have described. . . . At the same time, it 
is not unfair to say that the machinery is 
now in existence whereby a student in a 
small community or even on a lonely farm 
ina Scottish highland glen can in normal 
conditions obtain reasonable service, what- 
ever be his subject of study. I say this 
with the greater confidence because, thanks 
to the public-spirited action of many of 
our national learned societies, most of the 
important special collections which are 
owned by them now act as a secondary 
reserve to the National Central Library. 
This means, in brief, that the lonely stu- 


dent whom I have mentioned has access to 
a total stock of something like five million 
volumes, collected and administered by 
experts in many fields of learning. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is no theory.” 


LisrariEs Roots oF CIVILIZATION 


“Great libraries are the roots as well as 
the fruits of great civilizations,” said 
Frank P. Graham in an address on ““The 
Public Library in American Life,” also at 
the third general session. 

“The depression which we are experi- 
encing at present tests what we really 
believe in. Budget-making in a depression 
searches through the stuff of our convic- 
tions. All our historic American shib- 
boleths about equality of opportunity are 
tested in their sincerity, not on the Fourth 
of July, but when we come to make the 
budget of a community or commonwealth. 
A deep cut in the library budget can cut 
deep into the social returns of a democracy 
to those who do the work of the world. 
The schools and libraries are the chief re- 
sources with which we will restore and 
advance the good things of the common 
life. To tear down is a wasteful way to 
save. Let us save at every point, tighten 
our belts all along the budgetary line, 
but let us have no hysterical runs on the 
schools and libraries. Let us not surrender 
to depression, defeatism, and despair, but 
rather create our way out by the long-run 
building up of capacities and powers of 
the people. Creative librarianship is call- 
ing upon great latent resources of the mind 
and spirit. We cannot cut the libraries 
and pinch our way out of the depression. 
We must continue to invest in intellectual 
and spiritual resources of youth and the 
people. We must develop untapped men- 
tal and spiritual resources and create 
our way out from depression into a nobler 
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prosperity and from poverty into general 
power.” 


Mr. VAn Loon VIEWS THE TIMES 


Philosophically but lightly, Hendrik W. 
Van Loon, at the last general session, 
analyzed for his audience the first differ- 
ences between men and animals; defined 
for them happiness in terms suited to 
saints or Al Capone; and pointed the way 
to the only solution he could see to present 
problems. 

“Men and animals have five attributes 
in common: the need for food, drink, rest, 
exercise, and a chance to propagate their 
own species,” said Mr. Van Loon in an 
address to be printed by the John Day 
Company under the title of “Palace vs. 
Motorboat.” 

“Where man first differed was in his 
consciousness of death. To an animal life 
is a circle; to a man it is a short span of 
time between birth and death. Death was 
man’s first great discovery; time was his 
second. The realization of eternity fol- 
lowed. ... 

“That man is happy who is allowed 
through circumstance to play the role 
which in his own eyes. 
Nations are composed of myriads of people, 
all of whom are trying to play a role which 
gives them satisfaction. 

“Man, contrary to the animal, must 
have an imaginary life or an ideal. Every 
nation has its own ideals, its own ‘fairy 
stories.’ 


satisfies him 


Our 
fairy stories are dead, and we do not have 
new ones. 


“What is wrong with our time? 


“For thousands of years the human race 
has been a coward. If it is to find its 
new fairy story, it must answer a question 
it has long evaded. The answer will have 
to be given from a hard economic, not an 
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emotional, standpoint. The answer in my 
opinion is ‘yes.’ Science has made the 
world one large suburb. What is the fate 
of one is the fate of all. The new fairy 
story we will have to create for ourselves 
if we are to survive is based on the age. 
old question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ ” 


New OFFICERS 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, assistant di- 
rector of the New York Public Library, 
New York City, and newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
headed the list of officers of the Association 
for 1932—33, announced at the last general 


session of the conference. Other new off- 
cers are: 


First vice president, Julia Ideson, Public 
Library, Houston, Texas. 

Second vice president, Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Maryland. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Trustees of endowment fund: John W. 
O'Leary, Central Republic Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago; and Eugene M. Stevens, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Board: Lillian 
H. Smith, Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; and Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 

Members of the Council: Harold F. Brig- 
ham, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado; Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Department of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mary U. Roth- 
rock, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Baltimore, 


MILLION DoLLAaR ENDOWMENT 


At an Executive Board meeting it was 
announced that the Carnegie Corporation 


believes that “the American Library Asso- 
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ciation had itself shown the solidity of the 
foundation on which it rests by effecting 
substantial increase in its annual income 
from sources other than the Carnegie 
Corporation,” and is looking forward to 
turning over the second million dollars of 
endowment: $500,000 in October, 1932, 
and $500,000 in October, 1933. 


MAINTENANCE OF SERVICES URGED 
The A. L. A. Council has adopted the 


following statement regarding the main- 
tenance of library services to the public: 


Librarians and library authorities are 
urged by the American Library Association 
to meet sympathetically the demands of 
appropriating bodies for the utmost efficiency 
and economy in all public activities. At the 
same time they should stand unflinchingly 
for the maintenance of those library services 
which help to sustain morale and to increase 
understanding of the many difficult prob- 
lems now confronting the American people. 

This country has millions of unemployed 
men and women whose spirit is threatened 
by idleness and deadly discouragement. For 
many of them the library is one of the most 
essential agencies for combating these tend- 
encies. 

The library should make every effort to 
have the details of its budgets and activities 
thoroughly and intelligently studied and 
understood. 

Librarians should continue to seek new 
and better ways of doing the necessary work 
at the least possible cost. Notable progress 
in this direction has been made. 

Library salaries should be commensurate 
with those of other educational professions. 

Regardless of the size of the book fund, 
some investment should be made from month 
to month in the best of the new books on 
current problems. In this time of stress 
when clear thinking on public questions is 
essential, the functions of the library as an 
agency for the diffusion of ideas should not 
be curtailed. 

When millions of men and women, old 
and young, are attempting to equip them- 
selves to get or to hold jobs, the library 


should not be allowed to decrease its effec- 
tive service in technical, business, and other 
vocational fields. When these and other 
millions are in greatest need of finding in 
free library service the only recreation they 
can afford and one of the few opportunities 
for renewing their faith in organized society, 
the library should not fail to meet its obliga- 
tions to the community. 


SALARIES RESOLUTION 


The Committee on Salaries presented 
the following resolution to the Council, 
April 30, which the latter approved: 


Salary standards in the library profession 
are among the lowest of all professions and 
have been for many years; 

The breaking down of present standards 
will inevitably mean a serious lowering of 
the character of library service and have a 
disastrous result on the morale of the profes- 
sion; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That library 
trustees, librarians, and directors of library 
schools be urged to do all in their power to 
maintain salary scales commensurate with 
similar professions ; 

And, that the American Library Associa- 
tion through its Bulletin and in other ways 
make available to its members all possible 
information that will be useful in presenting 
facts to tax-levying and appropriating bodies, 
bearing on this all important matter. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND AMONG 
LIBRARIANS 


Carleton B. Joeckel read to the A. L. A. 
Council, at its meeting, April 30, the 
following recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Supply and Demand of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools: 


That this association, through the fac- 
ulties and alumni of its member schools, be 
prepared to utilize every opportunity for 
pointing out the serious and unfortunate 
oversupply of trained librarians in this 
country. Further, that the system tic col- 
lection and publication of complete informa- 
tion on this topic by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship is requested, and that 
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statistical information be supplemented by 
forceful publicity in library periodicals. 

That we heartily indorse the first recom- 
mendation in the statement of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, dated January 
22, 1932, which reads as follows: 

“That library schools be encouraged to 
reduce the size of their classes through a 
more rigid scrutiny of applicants, both as to 
scholarship and personality.” 

That the Board of Education for Librari- 
anship be requested to prepare an adequate 
statement on this subject for distribution to 
the universities and colleges, and that wide- 
spread publicity be given to the board’s 
warning against the establishment of new 
training agencies for librarians. As a corol- 
lary to this recommendation, that the board 
be urged to advise the elimination or con- 
solidation of unnecessary schools at every 
possible opportunity. 

That the board be requested further to 
draw this matter emphatically to the atten- 
tion of the various foundations which are 
likely to be asked to make grants to new 
library schools. 

That the unwise and unnecessary increase 
in the number of summer schools offering 
training in librarianship tends to make an 
already bad situation decidedly worse, and 
that we believe that the number of such 
schools should be drastically reduced. 

Finally, realizing that the library profes- 
sion faces in this connection a crisis of great 
seriousness, the Association of American 
Library Schools pledges its whole-hearted 
cooperation with the Board of Education for 
Librarianship in carrying out the recom- 
mendations made in this report. 


The Association of American Library 
Schools also transmitted this report to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
with the note “that in its opinion the 
board, in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the report, with other 
actions of similar intent, will render the 
greatest possible service to the library pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. Joeckel’s statement, 
James Ingersoll Wyer read to the Council 


Following 
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a communication, dated April 29, 1932, 
from the Board of Education for Libra. 
rianship to the Association of American 
Library Schools: 


At its meeting on April 26, 1932, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship gave 
careful consideration to the report of the 
Association of American Library Schools 
Committee on Supply and Demand which 
was adopted by your association on April 
27 and transmitted to the board by Mr, 
C. B. Joeckel, chairman of the committee. 

I am directed by the board to send you 
the present assurances and comments. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has available through the information col- 
lected by the Personnel Division of the 
American Library Association a considerable 
body of data touching recent and present 
conditions of supply and demand among pro- 
fessionally trained librarians to which some 
publicity has been given. It will continue to 
collect such facts with more system and zeal 
than in the past and hopes to be able, even 
with its limited staff, to keep this informa- 
tion complete and to give it suitable publicity 
in library periodicals, to officers and com- 
mittees of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and in the correspondence and 
reports of this board. 

The board reaffirms its former utterances 
on the existing need of reducing enrollment 
in library training agencies of all kinds, and 
of discouraging the establishment of new 
agencies, particularly summer courses, as 
set forth in the last annual report of the 
board. 

As a partial solution of the problem of 
oversupply of trained librarians, the board 
suggests the desirability of differentiation in 
the purpose of library courses offered in 
those institutions that are designed to train 
teachers; in particular, that such institu- 
tions as serve a specific region, e.g., an in- 
dividual state, agree by mutual consent on 
the centralization of professional training 
for school librarians in one or at most two 
institutions and that the other institutions 
retain in the curriculum only such courses 
as meet the needs of teachers as well as pros- 
pective librarians in their common purpose 
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of promoting children’s reading and the 
proper use of books and libraries, and not 
for the purpose of preparing for school 


librarianship. a ' ’ 
Such an arrangement, it is believed, will 


(1) eliminate unnecessary competition in 
providing training for school librarianship 
and (2) extend the appreciation of the place 
and use of books in the modern educational! 
program on the part of school administra- 
tors, teachers, and those who may subse- 
quently elect to train for school librarian- 
ship. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENT ADOPTED 


Principles for school and public library 
development adopted at a pre-conference 
meeting called in New Orleans by the Li- 
brary Extension Board and the School 
Libraries Committee of the Association 
were approved by the Council, April 30. 

Southern state library extension workers 
and state school library supervisors at- 
tended the meeting at which the principles 
were adopted, together with librarians of 
the Rosenwald demonstration county li- 
braries, southern members of the School 
Libraries Committee, and representatives 
of the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, and the United States 
Office of Education. 


Principles of Development 


1. An adequate library program in- 
cludes both free public and school library 
service for all the people. 

2. This program to be adequate must 
recognize and ultimately attain accepted 
standards of service in each of the above 
fields. 

3. Administrative centralization is de- 
sirable whether it be for public library 
service only, for school library service only, 
or for a combination of both. 

4. In instances of combined school and 
public library administration, the cost of 


maintaining centralized service should be 
provided from school and public library 
funds in proportion to the service given 
in each field. 

5. It has been demonstrated that ade- 
quate library service to both communities 
and schools in rural areas can be given 
economically and effectively by means of 
a centralized administration from a county 
or larger regional library, when properly 
financed and adequately administered by a 
trained personnel. This demonstrated suc- 
cess points toward the more general adop- 
tion of the plan. 


County CoNSOLIDATION INDORSED 


The consolidation of counties was in- 
dorsed in principle by the Council at its 
meeting, April 30. 

The indorsement was the result of the 
following resolution, passed at the pre- 
conference meeting mentioned above: 

“Whereas, it has been the experience of 
county governmental, educational, and 
social agencies that their work is often 
retarded by such conditions as: restricted 
area, sparse population, topographical fea- 
tures, and inadequate financial resources, 
and 

“Whereas, to further the success of 
agencies so handicapped there is needed a 
political unit large enough to provide ade- 
quate tax support at a smaller per capita 
cost, and, 

“Whereas, the library profession in its 
effort to extend free library service to 
rural communities on the basis of the 
county as a unit has been similarly handi- 
capped and retarded and, 

“Whereas, it is the consensus of this con- 
ference that in general a larger political 
unit will make possible a more economical 
and more effective rural library service, 
therefore, 
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“Be it resolved: 

“1. That this conference go on record 
as indorsing the principle of consolidation 
of counties where these conditions exist. 

“2. That it recommend to library agen- 
cies the collection and dissemination of 
available literature on this subject for the 
purpose of informing governmental off- 
cials and the public. 

“3. That this group recommend to the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion that it subscribe to the principle of 
consolidation of counties where conditions 
warrant and that the Association codper- 
ate with other interested agencies for the 
furthering of this purpose. 

A third resolution on school library 
development, passed by the pre-conference 
group, embodied principles for establish- 
ment of school library service in commu- 
nities where public library service is not 
yet developed. It declared that: 

An adequate library program includes 
both free public and school library service 
for all the people. 

It is recognized that many individual 
schools and many school systems in com- 
munities where adequate public library serv- 
ice does not now exist are faced with the 
problem of developing a library service to 
meet the immediate needs of the changing 
curriculum and the standards of the ac- 
crediting associations. 

It is recognized that professional person- 
nel is essential to successful administration 
of any library service and that the school 
librarian in such communities has a dual 
responsibility: that of rendering efficient 
service to the school, and the responsibility 
and opportunity of encouraging the ultimate 
establishment of public library service. 

It is the desire of those attending this con- 
ference to codperate in every way with 
school authorities in developing library serv- 
ice that shall meet the present needs of the 
schools, but which shall look toward the 
ultimate goal of adequate library service for 
the whole community. 


A follow-up conference, at a later date, 
with representatives of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States and others interested in 
southern library development was recom- 
mended to the Library Extension Board 
and the School Libraries Committee at the 
conclusion of the pre-conference meetings, 


FUNDS FOR CATALOGING TO BE Soticrrgp 


The solicitation of funds by the A. L. A. 
Executive Board for a codperative cata- 
loging enterprise to be recommended by 
the Codéperative Cataloging Committee 
has been authorized by the A. L. A. 
Council. Paul North Rice reported to 
the Council that 


It is evident that a great deal of help can 
be obtained from the Union Catalog in 
Washington, and that there is a real oppor- 
tunity for codperative cataloging of new 
foreign books and for the analyzing of mono- 
graph series. 

A cordial invitation for the increased use 
of the Union Catalog has been given to the 
Catalog Section. Codéperative cataloging of 
new foreign books is now in process on a 
small scale, but large enough to increase by 
some 50 per cent the printed cards available 
at the Library of Congress for new foreign 
books. A list of monograph series has been 
distributed, and codperative work in this 
field should begin in the near future. 

The work cannot be self-supporting at 
first. The committee will submit within a 
few months a financial statement in regard 
to the proposed expenditures, and if this 
report is approved it may be passed on to 
the General Education Board. 


BoARD ON RESEARCH 


On recommendation of Sydney B. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Preliminary 
Committee on Research, Studies, Surveys, 
and Special Projects, the A. L. A. Council 
has approved the creation of an Advisory 
Board for the Study of Special Projects; 
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the board to consist of five members ap- 
pointed for five years, one to retire each 
year. Duties of the board will be to make 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
on proposals for research, studies, surveys, 
and special projects and to consider with 
other organizations proposals of mutual 
interest which come within the advisory 
board’s province. 


’ 


CimizENs’ MovEMENT LAUNCHED 


Colonel J. Fair Hardin, 
United States attorney at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, was elected chairman of a state 
citizens’ library movement at a luncheon 


assistant 


meeting of the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans, April 27. 
Frederick W. Williamson, managing 
editor of the Monroe (Louisiana) News- 
Star-W orld, was named vice chairman, 
and Mary Walton Harris, librarian of the 
Webster Parish Library, Minden, Louisi- 
ana, was elected secretary. 

The group will foster the development 
of a greater interest in library service 
among citizens of the state. Local com- 
mittees will be organized in every parish, 
and the Louisiana Library Association will 
give the movement financial support. 

PAN 


§. L. A. Convention Plans 


Speakers at the convention of the 
Special Libraries Association to be held 
at Lake Placid Club, New York, June 13 
to 17, will probably include the following, 
according to Mary Louise Alexander, 
chairman of the Program Committee: 
Frederick M. Feiker, director, United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Philip P. Gott, manager, 
Trade Association Department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce ; Virgil Jor- 
dan, economist, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; Robert S. Lynd, professor of 


sociology, Columbia University; James 
G. McDonald, chairman, Foreign Policy 
Association ; and Floyd Parsons, author of 
magazine articles on business and industry. 

For the first time, each group in the 
Special Libraries Association will furnish 
one program which will be open to all 
the delegates. —The Commercial-technical 
Group will discuss special library methods 
and administrative policies. 

The Financial Group, which has 
arranged the S. L. A. exhibits of model 
libraries at national conventions of finan- 
cial organizations, will tell how the ex- 
hibits are arranged and why. 

The Newspaper Group is to secure a 
nationally known newspaper man as the 
principal speaker at its open meeting, and 
the Insurance Group will discuss unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The program topic of the Museum 
Group will be “The Responsibility of the 
Librarian in Industrial Museums and 
Company Archives,” and that of the 
Civic-social Group will be ‘““The National 
Importance of Government and Taxa- 
tion: the Role of the Librarian.” 

Round trip railroad fares to Lake 
Placid are lower than ever before, and 
the $7-a-day charge at Lake Placid Club 
covers all expenses for entertainment, 
including outdoor sports. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the 
Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 

date. | 
Miss Pressey in New Position 


J ULIA C. Pressey, former assistant 
professor of library science, Emory Univer- 
sity, has succeeded David J. Haykin as 
head of the Office for D. C. Numbers on 
L. C. Cards. Mr. Haykin resigned last 
December to become chief of the Docu- 
ments Division of the Library of Congress. 








Broadcasts on the Labor Movement 


N CELEBRATION of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the labor 
movement in America, William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, inaugurated, on May Day, a series 
of half hour broadcasts on Builders of 
America—an Epic of American Labor. 
The talks are being given weekly on Sun- 
days at 1:00 P.M., eastern daylight saving 
time, over a nation-wide network of fifty 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, under the auspices of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
in codperation with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America and the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Green has issued the following 
statement: 


It is my purpose, as President of the 
American Federation of Labor, to recom- 
mend to the millions of organized working- 
men throughout this land that they arrange 
Listening Groups in their Labor Temples, 
their Unions or their homes, for this Labor 
Series, so that the story of Labor’s contri- 
bution to American Civilization, in which 
countless workingmen have made and are 
having a part, may be presented to the 
entire Nation. 


The topics to be discussed deal with the 
history of the labor movement in America 
and will include a consideration of the 
growth of organized labor in America and 
of labor’s contribution to government and 
education. Luther L. Dickerson, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Radio Broadcasting, has urged librarians 
to take advantage of the opportunity of- 
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fered by educational broadcasts to intro- 
duce to listeners the literature available 
on the lecture subjects. 

The first unit of the series consists of 
ten lectures broadcast from May 1 to July 
3. The opening address by Mr. Green 
dealt with the subject, “American Labor 
in the Nation,” and was followed on 
May 8 with a talk by Victor A. Olander, 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor, on ““How Labor Rose from 
Slavery to Freedom.” The remaining lec- 
tures in the first unit of the series will 
be as follows: 


May 15—How Modern Industry Came 
to America—John P. Frey, secretary- 
treasurer, Metal Trades Department, Am- 
erican Federation of Labor 

May 22—The Role of Labor in Early 
American History—Thomas __ Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer, United Mine Workers 
of America 

May 29—A Hundred Years of the Labor 
Movement—Thomas E. Burke, secretary- 
treasurer, United Association of Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters of the United States and 
Canada 

June 5s—The Policies of American Labor 
—Matthew Woll, vice president, American 
Federation of Labor 

June 12—What Labor Has Done for 
Education—Spencer Miller, jr., secretary, 
Workers Education Bureau of America 

June 19—How Labor Has Secured Free 
Speech—Mr. Olander 

June 26—How Labor 
Opinion—Mr. Woll 

July 3—Labor in Politicsp—Mr. Frey 


Shapes Public 


The second series of ten talks will be 
given in the fall. 
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A special Listener’s handbook has been 
prepared to accompany this series. It will 
be sent free of charge on application to the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. The printed lectures 
may be obtained from the same source at 
a cost of 10 cents each. 


SUMMER READING LIsTs 


Beginning about May 10 all broadcasts 
in the series sponsored by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
will include an announcement of interest 
to large and small libraries. Every listener 
will be urged to secure from his local 
library a list of recommended books for 
summer reading in the subjects covered by 
the broadcasts. The list is being prepared 
by Mary Frank, a temporary member 
of the A. L. A. staff, in codperation with 
the New York Public Library and 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education. Fiction, biography, and 
general books in each field will be recom- 
mended, and a carefully prepared descrip- 
tion of each title will be given. 

The radio broadcasts have attracted 
widespread attention; estimates by radio 
formula for the psychology and economic 
series ranging from one to three million 
listeners. Definite requests for infor- 
mation about the broadcasts have been 
received from thirty thousand individuals. 
Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
copies of listener’s notebooks and printed 
lectures have been distributed by the 
council’s publishers, the University of 
Chicago Press. This includes a large free 
distribution of copies of President Butler’s 
introduction to the second series, which 
were sent to all who definitely enrolled 
for the respective series. 

The discussion at the Library Radio 
Broadcasting Round Table at the New 


Orleans conference indicated that libraries 
all over the country are giving the radio 
council much codperation and are enthu- 
siastic about the results. Representatives 
from New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
and other cities reported increased demand 
for books on economics and psychology. 
Most of these libraries have posted notices 
of broadcasts on special bulletin boards 
and maintained schedules of the day, hour, 
speaker, subject, and local station for each 
broadcast in the current week. 

In Milwaukee 19 bulletin boards in 
branch libraries and 4 in library depart- 
ments call attention to the programs. A 
large bulletin board in the rotunda of the 
main library and one next to the public 
elevators on the main floor prove partic- 
ularly effective display spaces. 

Some of the libraries have organized 
listening groups and forums for discussion 
preceding or following the broadcasts. All 
coéperate with local schools and readers 
by collecting the recommended books on 
special shelves. Some secure quantities of 
the listener’s notebooks and of the ad- 
dresses and furnish them to inquirers at 
cost. 

Librarians who attended the radio 
round table felt that libraries should use 
the broadcasts to help serve the growing 
demand for adult education and to popu- 
larize library service in the community. 
The council can reach effectively only 
those who happen to listen to a particular 
broadcast. The local library, the local 
school, and local civic agencies can increase 
that audience by announcements on bul- 
letin boards, from pulpits, and from 
speakers’ platforms. The library and 
local agencies alone can obtain proper 
listings and publicity for broadcasts in the 
local papers. 
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Projects for College Libraries 


cA Report of Progress 


HE Executive Board welcomed from 
the College and Reference Section the 
recommendations adopted at the New 
Haven conference (Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, September, 1931, 
pp. 520-21) and considered them, along 
with recommendations from many other 
sources, in the drafting of “A Program for 
the American Library Association” (Bul- 
letin, February, 1932, pp. 57-62). They 
have also received special attention as 
noted below: 

1. Book on University Libraries. De- 
ferred until the books by Randall (The 
college library) and Gerould (on college 
library buildings) are out. 

2. Definitions of Library Terms. A 
Committee on Library Terminology, 
Susan Grey Akers, chairman, has been 
created to make a general study of library 
terminology. 

3. Publication of Papers Read at Col- 
lege and Reference Section Meetings. The 
increased number of pages in the Bulletin 
and Proceedings makes possible the publi- 
cation of good papers from many sections 
and round table groups. 

4. Supplement to the “Checklist of 
United States Public Documents.” Rollin 
A. Sawyer, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Documents, transmitted this recom- 
mendation to the United States super- 
intendent of documents and received the 
following reply: 

We fully appreciate the need of a revised 
edition of the Checklist of United States 
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Public Documents for use in the libraries, 
but as previously stated no action can be 
taken along this line until we are up to date 
with the work on the Document Catalogue. 
I am pleased to state that we are making 
wonderful progress in bringing the Cata- 
logues to date and we hope, before the end 
of the present Congress, to have completed 
the one for the 71st Congress. 

I can assure you that consideration will be 
given to the publication of a new Checklist 
at the very first opportunity. 

5. Statistics of University and College 
Libraries. A College Library Advisory 
Board, Donald B. Gilchrist, chairman, 
has been appointed and will no doubt give 
attention to this need when it is able to 
have an executive assistant at A. L. A 
Headquarters, if not before. The program 
also includes provision for a “research and 
statistical bureau” (Bulletin, February, 
1932, pp. 58, 61, and 62). It is hoped 
that funds will be available for both of 
these projects within the next year or two. 


6. New Edition of the “A. L. A. Por- 
trait Index.’ The Editorial Committee 
has authorized appointment of a commit- 
tee to make plans for a new edition. 


7. Yearbooks of Learned Societies of 
Other Countries. Dr. Waldo G. Leland, 
permanent secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, has volun- 
teered to discuss this need “with represent- 
atives of foreign academies and societies at 
the meeting of the International Union of 
Academies at Brussels in May, and to try 
to find out what special lists may be in 
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existence or contemplated.” Dr. Leland 
also says that the Executive Committee of 
the council, at its next meeting in April, 
will consider publishing “material that 
might be utilized in a descriptive list of 
learned societies of the United States, sim- 
ilar to the list of scientific and technologi- 
cal societies published by the National 
Research Council.” 


8. Expansion of the L. C. Classification. 
Referred to the Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
chairman. 

9. More Frequent and Rapid Deliveries 
of Exchange Materials. ‘This matter was 
taken up with C. G. Abbot, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and he has 
replied as follows: 


The Smithsonian Institution from time to 
time as questions arise takes up directly 
with the various foreign exchange bureaus 
or through diplomatic channels complaints 
of delay in the delivery of packages sent to 
foreign correspondents. In some cases it is 
found that the complaints are groundless 
and in others that the delay is caused by 
the inability of the exchange agencies to 
effect the delivery of packages more 
speedily owing to the limited facilities at 
their disposal for carrying on the exchange 
work. 

So far as the working of the Smithsonian 
Exchange Service is concerned, I would say 
that consignments from abroad are taken 
up immediately upon their arrival here and 
the packages included therein are sent to 
their destinations by mail within a few days 
thereafter. Shipments of American publi- 
cations for foreign addresses are, as a rule, 
packed in boxes and sent by freight to the 
foreign exchange bureaus at intervals not 
exceeding one month. To some countries, 
such as Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy, consignments are dispatched two or 
three times a month. There is quite a num- 
ber of small countries for which a sufficient 
number of packages to form a regular ship- 
ment does not accumulate within the monthly 


period. To those countries and to remote 
and inaccessible places, packages are not re- 
tained at the Institution but are dispatched 
directly to their destinations by mail within 
a day or two after their receipt. 

This letter was transmitted to Harold 
L. Leupp, James A. McMillen, Charles 
Harvey Brown, and Nathan van Patten, 
who had a hand in sponsoring the resolu- 
tion. Replies have been received from Mr. 
Brown and Mr. van Patten. Apparently 
the conditions in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion have changed somewhat during the 
past few years and such delays as may 
occur at the present time seem to be due 
more to the foreign offices than to our own 
national exchange. 


10. List of Proposed Doctoral Disserta- 
tions. This recommendation was referred 
to the Association of American Universi- 
ties and was to have been considered by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting in 
April, too late to be reported in this issue 
of the Bulletin. 

11. The Revision of Larned’s “Litera- 
ture of American History.” This has been 
suggested to the American Historical As- 
sociation, which has not yet replied to the 
communication. 


12. Early Completion of Union Find- 
ing List at Library of Congress. Referred 
to the Committee on Bibliography, Ernest 
Cushing Richardson, chairman. The state- 
ment on this project contained in the re- 
port of the librarian of Congress for 1931 
(pp. 102-07) says that the number of 
cards and locations produced and added to 
Union catalogs during the year was 1,159,- 
592 or 109,546 more than in the previous 
year. The contents of the largest and most 
productive book catalogs have now been 
incorporated. Revision of the material 
gathered “has gone forward to such a point 
that at the termination of the project 
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completion is assured.” The report also 
says: 


At the close of the coming year the project 
will have achieved in a large measure the 
work outlined and in many phases far ex- 
ceeded it. The greatest stress of the final 
year will be laid upon the completion of the 
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revision and of all the left overs of the 
original scheme, with a considerable decrease 
in procurement. 


The Executive Board will continue its 
interest in these projects and will welcome 
further suggestions from the section, 
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Bulletin Policy 


Tue question has arisen as to 
whether publication of an article in the 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion constitutes a form of A. L. A. 
indorsement. The answer is, of course, in 
the negative. 

While any official publication of an 
association must inevitably carry much 
material advocating policies which the 
association approves, a news medium must 
be chiefly concerned with news, rather 
than with propaganda. The Bulletin, 
especially in its reports of conference activ- 
ities, is first and last a news medium. Only 
that material which specifically carries 
indorsement by the Council—the only 
body of the Association which can give 
official indorsement—can be considered as 
approved by the Association. 


Fifty Notable Books 
Tue A. L. A. selection of notable 


books of the year 1931 was announced in 
New Orleans during the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Conference of the Association. 
The list, numbering fifty titles, reveals 
some changes in emphasis, as compared 


with lists of other years. No books in the 
fields of psychology, applied science, or 
religion have been included in it by the 
group of distinguished judges and the 
staff members of leading libraries who 
were asked to pass upon the literature of 
the year. On the other hand, the list con- 
tains twelve titles on the subjects of eco- 
nomics, business, and sociology. 

Titles which were chosen without a 
single dissenting vote were: Shadows on 
the rock, by Willa S. Cather; The good 
earth, by Mrs. Pearl S. Buck; The epic 
of America, by James T. Adams; Auto- 
biography of Lincoln Steffens ; Fatal inter- 
view, by Edna St. V. Millay; Mourning 
becomes Electra, by Eugene G. O'Neill; 
Axel’s castle, by Edmund Wilson; Only 
yesterday, by Frederick L. Allen; Forty- 
niners, by Archer B. Hulbert; and Snakes 
of the world, by Raymond L. Ditmars. 

A few of the eminent authors and critics 
who collaborated in compiling the list are 
Ulrich B. Phillips, Waldemar B. Kaempf- 
fert, Henry S. Canby, Sinclair Lewis, 
Lewis Mumford, Christopher D. Morley, 
Isaiah Bowman, Stephen V. Benét, Lorado 
Taft, Charles E. Merriam, and Paul H. 
Douglas. 
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Carnegie Scholarships Awarded 


Ten librarians from the United 
States and three from Canada have been 
selected by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships to receive 
grants for special study or research in 
1932-33, as provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Two of these 
grants were made to students now receiv- 
ing stipends, in order that they might 
complete their present work. 

Ninety-one candidates were considered 
by the committee, which consists of the 
following: Harrison Warwick Craver, 
chairman; Rudolph H. Gijelsness; Francis 
L. D. Goodrich; Fred Landon; William 
§. Learned; Louise Prouty; and Adam 
Strohm. 

The appointments are announced as fol- 
lows: 


Colman J. Farrell, Atchison, Kansas, 
librarian, St. Benedict’s College; J. Harris 
Gable, Ann Arbor, Michigan, student, 
Department of Library Science, University 
of Michigan; Peyton Hurt, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, research assistant, Brookings Institu- 
tion; Harry F. Koch, New York City, 
student, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University; Margaret I. Lee, Hudson, 
New York, director of Hudson school 
libraries; Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, student, Department of 
Library ‘Science, University of Michigan; 
Helen Martin, Cleveland, Ohio, assistant 
professor of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University; John R. Russell, New 
York City, classifier, New York Public 
Library; Miriam Snow, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, instructor, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Lee Wach- 
tel, Chicago, student, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Helen B. 
Armstrong, Toronto, Ontario, assistant, 
Toronto Public Library; Mary Duncan 
Carter, Montreal, Quebec, assistant direc- 
tor, McGill University Library School; 
Jessie F. Montgomery, Edmonton, Alberta, 
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librarian, Department of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 
Alternates for the United States are: 


Jeannette J. Murphy, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, librarian, St. Mary’s College; 
Louis §S. Shores, Nashville, Tennessee, 
librarian, Fisk University. 


Inter-Foundation Meeting 


Representatives of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the General Education 
Board, the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
American Library Association met in 
New York City March 11 to discuss 
library activities in the south. The meet- 
ing was called by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, at 
the suggestion of Edwin R. Embree, presi- 
dent of the Rosenwald fund. The A. L. A. 
was represented by its secretary, Carl H. 
Milam, and by Tommie Dora Barker, 
regional field agent for the south. 

Projects under way were reviewed, and 
several questions raised for future consid- 
eration, such as: aid to libraries of normal 
schools and teachers colleges; a study of 
county economy, including combination of 
counties; Negro library schools; improve- 
ment of state agencies; the survey of the 
economic and social conditions in the 
Appalachian region now under way; a 
proposal from the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools looking 
toward the accreditation by that associa- 
tion of library training agencies in the 
south ; and a study by Howard W. Odum, 
under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council, of the capacity of the 
south to absorb education. 


Tax Exempt 


Tue recent decision that employees of 
the Worcester Free Public Library are 
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exempt from federal income tax is a gen- 
eral ruling, applicable “to all free public 
libraries controlled by a state or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof,” according to 
word just received from the United States 
Treasury Department, by Ralph Munn, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Federal Relations. 

Support from tax funds and control by 
a public board are the two requirements 
of a “free public library” as regards fed- 
eral income tax. 


Monograph Series Listed 


A ust of monograph series consid- 
ered for codperative cataloging has been 
compiled for the A. L. A. Coéperative 
Cataloging Committee by Winifred Greg- 
ory. Copies of this list have been distrib- 
uted to libraries which asked to have it 
for checking. 

Any library which has not yet received 
a copy can obtain one, upon request, from 
either Miss Gregory or Keyes D. Metcalf, 
chairman of the committee, both of whom 
are at the New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 


100 Items Which Are News 
Tue latest issue of the A. L. A. 


Publicity Committee’s news letter, Leads, 
listing “100 Items Which Are Library 
News,” was distributed at the Publicity 
Round Table meeting in New Orleans 
April 25. Free copies may be had upon 
request to the Publicity Department, 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Books Not for Patients 


A ust of books tabooed by hospital 
librarians is being compiled by Elizabeth 
W. Reed, librarian, Warren Library, 
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Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
and E. Kathleen Jones, general secretary, 
Massachusetts Division of Public Lj. 
braries, Department of Education, Boston, 

Hospital librarians who know of books 
which belong on such a list are requested 
to send the titles and authors’ names, with 
brief explanations, to Miss Reed. 


Exchange Wanted 


Tue librarian of an important school 
library in Switzerland wishes to exchange 
with a library worker in an American 
school or university library. 

The salary would be low, but less than 
half of it would be required for board and 
lodging at the school. Ability to speak 
French would be essential. 

Anyone interested in an exchange and 
able to take advantage of one is asked to 
communicate with A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Mr. Milam Heads Committee 


Cart H. MILAM, secretary of the 
American Library Association, has been 
appointed chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Popular Libraries of the International 
Federation of Library Associations. Other 
members of the committee who have ac- 
cepted appointment are J. D. Cowley, 
representing Great Britain; Dr. Richard 
Oehler of Germany; Henri Lemaitre otf 
France; and F. L. Yuan of China. 


Miss Hargrave to Be Chairman 


J osepuine R. HARGRAVE, of Lane 
Library, Ripon College, is to be chairman 
of the College Librarians of the Middle 
West at the next Midwinter Meeting, in 
place of Anna C. Lagergren, of Hamline 
University Library, whose appointment 
was announced in the March Bulletin. 
Miss Lagergren was unable to accept the 
chairmanship. 
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A Word of Thanks 


To the Editor: 

Will you please let me use the Bulletin to 
say “Thank you” for the friendly thought of 
me that was expressed in the lately-received 
letter and its wonderful inclosure. I know I 
should say more but a bewildering sense of 
inability to do so falls upon me as I realize 
what it means to be so remembered. 

I cannot believe that many ever before had 
so much approval, such an abundance of 
kindness in speech and appreciation bestowed 
upon them as has fallen to my lot in the past 
fifteen months. 

I feel very humble in all of this, while 
conscious of how little deserving I am! I 
dare not question its sincerity but it deepens 
my regret at the cessation of my line of per- 
sonal communication and opportunity to 
show by word and deed how deeply I appre- 
ciate the wide-spread spirit of friendliness of 
which I had not dreamed before. 

It has been a wonderful experience! 

Sincerely, 
Mary EILEEN AHERN 
Orlando, Florida 


Jewish Book Week 


To the Editor: 

National Jewish Book Week in Amer- 
ica will be observed from May 22 to 28. 
A concentrated effort is being made this 
year, as before, for the appropriate observ- 
ance of the current Jewish holiday, which in 
the ancient days was better known as the 
Scholars’ Festival. Synagogues, religious 
schools, bookstores, study groups, libraries, 
and commercial organizations are asked to 
lay special emphasis during this period on 
the gospel of the Jewish book. 

It is suggested that librarians codperate 
with their local rabbis and form a com- 
mittee that may aid in the loan of books, 
pictures, or other ceremonial objects suitable 
for exhibit purposes in the libraries. 

Judaica, a printed bibliography of books 
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of Jewish interest and significance, may be 
obtained from the Boston Public Library 
for five cents. 
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FANNY GOLDSTEIN, 
Boston Public Library 


School Libraries Section Dues 
To School Librarians: 

During the last few years the Member- 
ship Committee of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. has been checking the 
list of school librarians in each state once a 
year, and urging librarians to join the sec- 
tion. 

For the two years, 1932 and 1933, the 
lists will be checked but once, and that will 
be during the fall of 1932. Hence you will 
get no other notice of dues than this, during 
the spring and summer. 

Keep the School Libraries Section grow- 
ing. Any member of the American Library 
Association is eligible for section member- 
ship. Send your fifty cents for 1932 dues, or, 
better, a combination (one dollar) of 1932 
and 1933 dues, to Jasmine Britton, 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Mavup Minster, Chairman, 
Membership Committee, 
A. L.A. School Libraries Section 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 


State Service to Trustees 
To the Editor: 

The following letter is sent by the New 
Hampshire Public Library Commission to 
newly elected library trustees: 

“The New Hampshire Public Library 
Commission has been notified of your elec- 
tion as library trustee and takes this occasion 
to congratulate you, and also to offer the 
facilities of the Commission, which are free 
to all libraries in the state. 

“This year when libraries are facing in- 
creased demands for service on decreased in- 
comes, it is necessary to take advantage of 
every device known to the profession for 
securing the ‘best reading for the greatest 
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number at the least cost.’ More reading by 
the unemployed, both as free recreation, and 
in preparation for new ways of making a 
living imposes a heavy strain on every public 
library while the customary service to 
schools continues. The contribution which 
your library can make to the unemployment 
problem today will determine its future 
growth in better times. 

“The Public Library Commission en- 
deavors to keep abreast of the most pro- 
gressive library procedure. The Secretary 
invites conferences in Concord or in your 
library. She is glad to consult with trustees 
and librarian, to advise you as to approved 
standards for libraries in towns of similar 
size, and to supply information by mail at 
times when a visit is impossible. The pro- 
fessional literature available in the Com- 
mission office, books on various phases of 
library administration, such as the budget- 
ing of funds and building plans may throw 
light on your local problems. These books 
may be borrowed for a period of one month 
and in addition, the Secretary is prepared to 
assist your librarian with book lists made 
up to suit local needs. 

“Why not get in touch with the Commis- 
sion now and find in what specific way it can 
help your library? 

“Very truly yours, 

“Members of the Commission 
“James A. Tufts, Chairman 
“F, Mabel Winchell 
“Fay C. Ganter 
“Robert M. McCurdy, ex officio 
“Harry F. Lake 
“Dorothy Annable, Secretary” 
Marion L. BooTHMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
State Public Library Commission 

Concord, New Hampshire 


“Vocations in Fiction” 


To the Secretary: 

Recently we received from you a copy of 
V ocations in fiction. This is proving one of 
the most useful book lists we have ever had. 

Our junior high school is experimenting 
with a half-year course in vocations. I 
showed a list to the teacher of that subject. 
She said that it was just what she needed, 


because she was wondering what would be 
her next project in the course aside from 
the regularly assigned work-book problems. 

Now she is requiring each student to read 
and give a class report on some novel from 
this list. The students, of course, are de. 
lighted to be able to report on fiction; and 
the training is valuable to them because it 
trains them to look for things in the novel 
other than the story. 

We shall be very glad when your complete 
subject list of fiction is issued. May I sug- 
gest that it might be useful if other divisions 
of the list could be issued in preliminary form 
similar to this one on vocations? 

Marion C. Orr, Librarian, 
Public Library 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Street-Car Advertising 
To the Editor: 

For several years the Cincinnati Public 
Library has conducted a series of weekly 
lectures which begins in October and lasts 
through March. Generally one hundred 
or so people come to every lecture. 

This year the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company asked if from time to time they 
could mention the library lectures. Of course 
consent was given. I am happy to say that 
for the Utah lecture there were about five 
hundred people and many had to stand as 
the chairs gave out. What will happen 
when the next lecture mentioned comes off 
we shall see. But the idea does bring the 
lectures and the library to the attention of 
many persons who ride the cars and busses. 

E. GERTRUDE AVEY, 
Field Representative, Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PFrAAN 


Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 
Frank C. Patten, librarian, wants: Hooker's 
Companion to Botanical Magazine, number 
containing pages 39-49 of v. 1, 1835-36. 


The University of Chicago Libraries, Dr. 
M. Llewellyn Raney, librarian, want: Gen- 
eral Education Board annual reports for 
1919-20, 1920-21, 1926-27; Rockefeller 
Foundation annual reports for 1913, 1914. 
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The College Library 
The college library, by William M. Randall. 
Published jointly by the University of 
Chicago Press and the A. L. A. About 186 
pp. Cloth, $2.50 (A. L. A. price to libra- 
ries, $2.35, postpaid). 


Interest has been widespread for the past 
two years in the activities of the Carnegie 
Corporation through its College Library 
Advisory Board. A recent report from the 
corporation listed the grants made on the 
basis of the board’s recommendations, 
amounting to $961,000 to eighty-one of the 
colleges studied. In Dr. Randall’s book we 
have the data collected, extensive analyses 
considered pertinent, and the general con- 
clusions reached as to proper standards for 
a college library by the chief investigator. 

Virtually all institutions included in these 
reports were visited, and careful revision of 
the questionnaire made on the ground in 
order to standardize interpretations and 
make figures truly comparable. This insured 
a sounder study of comparative statistics 
than has been possible in any previous sur- 
vey, extensive or intensive, and supported 
interpretation by some degree of familiarity 
with the conditions which lay behind them. 

It should be noted, and is perhaps not sufhi- 
ciently emphasized in the book itself, that 
the group studied were decidedly weak in 
content, annual expenditures, and staff, com- 
pared with the strongest college libraries in 
the country. Only eight in the list had 
budgets of more than $40,000 a year, and 
these so overbalanced the averages that seven 
were customarily omitted. This selection 
was most proper to the purpose of giving aid 
to libraries best able to make good use of it, 
may be considered typical of the average, and 
undoubtedly includes some institutions doing 
very high grade work with undergraduate 
groups by any standard of comparison. Yet 
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one wonders to what extent some of the con- 
clusions reached might have been modified 
by a thorough study of the work being done 
in some of the more fully equipped and more 
liberally supported institutions. 

One recalls Dr. Bishop's conviction that 
“the college with less than 100,000 volumes 
is but ill-prepared to give modern work in 
the humanities and in science.” However, 
the picture of the present state of American 
college libraries presented is sufficiently 
deplorable to provoke extensive critical study 
and self-analysis and demonstrates some 
thoroughgoing procedures for the under- 
taking. 

The most thorough study is given to the 
extent and quality of books actually found in 
the libraries, though other phases including 
finance, buildings, staffs, and library tech- 
nique are also considered with less extensive 
statistical data, sometimes with none. The 
analysis of the checking of the Carnegie list 
by the 205 libraries is particularly searching, 
but all to no end save as evidence of chaotic 
conditions and inadequate yardsticks. 

“The habit of measuring the supposed 
effectiveness of a book collection by its size,” 
says Dr. Randall, “must be abandoned. The 
effectiveness of a book collection can be meas- 
ured only by its actual content in relation to 
its prescribed function.” If sixty pages of 
statistical analysis by a master of that tech- 
nique can prove this point conclusively to 
those knowing less but trusting more in sta- 
tistical yardsticks, this alone will justify high 
praise for Dr. Randall’s efforts. 

Dr. Randall will, no doubt, be followed 
more closely in his analysis of conditions and 
in his deliberately generalized standards, 
most of which are quite generally accepted 
by librarians, than in his specific suggestions 
for the improvement of conditions. Such 
standards cannot be restated too often, diffi- 
cult as they are of interpretation. Their 
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acceptance by college presidents and adminis- 
trators, for whom this study was written, 
would go far toward raising the quality of 
American collegiate education. 

To the many questions which Dr. Ran- 
dall offers for further study toward improve- 
ment, this might be added: In what field of 
graduate work in American universities are 
future college librarians likely to acquire “a 
broad scholarship and an appreciation of the 
contents of books” adequate to their sound 
selection through all the fields of a college 
library's interests when, as Dr. Randall con- 
tends, the faculty members who are unable 
to perform this function adequately in their 
own and closely related fields are the product 
of this same graduate work? 

Page Mr. Flexner! 

DonaLp B. Gitcnurist, Chairman, 
A. L.A. College Library Advisory Board 


The Junior College Library 


A manuscript recently accepted for publi- 
cation by the A. L. A. and now in the print- 
ers hands is The junior college library, by 
Ermine Stone. It will be a small book of 
perhaps 120 pages and will treat junior col- 
lege organization; the many types of junior 
colleges; their peculiar library problems; the 
relation of librarian to president and faculty; 
ways of stimulating students’ reading; size, 
quality, and special characteristics of junior 
college libraries; cost of installation; budget- 
making; etc. Miss Stone’s book will be re- 
viewed in an early Bulletin. 


New List for Thinking America 


For thinking America. New edition. 100 
copies, $1.25; 500, $4.25; 1,000, $7.25; 
5,000, $31. 

Thirty distinguished American social sci- 
entists have recommended books published 
since January, 1931, which are calculated to 
help readers form intelligent opinions on the 
most vexing of present problems. While 
only new books are listed, a note calls atten- 
tion to the fact that older basic books as 
good as these are to be found in all well 
equipped libraries. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Sixty Educational Books 


“Sixty Educational Books of 1931” has 
been reprinted from the Journal of the No. 
tional Education Association for March 
1932, and copies may be obtained at fifteen 
cents each from the American Library As. 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Meeting at Berne 


Librarians planning to attend the meet. 
ing of the International Committee of Lj- 
brarians at Berne, Switzerland, June 9 to 
II, 1932, may obtain information concern- 
ing railroad rates, hotels in Berne, and post- 
conference trips from Voyages Pratiques, 
26, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris, France. 
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South African Library Needs 
Books 


An appeal for books is being made by H. R. 
Raikes, principal of the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
The library of the university was destroyed 
by fire during Christmas week, 1931, and, 
although there is insurance, it does not suf- 
fice to replace the books which have been 
lost. Books of reference, source books, manu- 
scripts of value, files of periodicals, docu- 
ments, maps, and pictures will be welcomed. 
Contributions should be forwarded to the 
registrar, University of the Witwatersrand, 


P. O. Box 1176, Johannesburg. 
IAA 


Public health in New York State, the 
report of the New York State Health Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1930, is available for limited 
free distribution. Those desiring copies 
should address the State Health Commis- 
sion, State Office Building, Albany, New 
York. The book is not for sale. 
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Copies of a Selected list of recent books 
on costume may be obtained on request from 
the Grosvenor Library, Franklin and 
Edward streets, Buffalo, New York. 




















